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IN SADNESS, such as this world knows but is not 
known beyond, we dedicate our work of this week 
to the memory of a beloved friend and patron. For 
nearly thirty years, Cardinal Hayes has been a 
constant reader of this Review. He was interested 
in its beginnings, when he was but a priest. He was 
linked to its endeavors, when he was a Bishop. As 
Archbishop and as Cardinal he had the immediate 
and official duty of exercising jurisdiction over its 
publication. His words were never censorious, his 
actions were never harsh. Always, he was gracious 
and kindly, the counselor rather than the censor, 
the one who inspired rather than the one who 
bound, the one who encouraged and blessed, who 
lifted worries and never imposed them, who coun- 
seled wisely and with wide vision, who offered sug- 
gestions humbly and gave orders gently, who smiled 
so that the spirit of his Master shone from his fea- 
tures. To such a one it was easy to pay allegiance, 
and after such a one it was a joy to follow. He died 
a man without an enemy, a friend to everyone who 
knew him. The editors of AMERICA mourn the silent 
passage of Cardinal Hayes from life to death, but 
spiritually they hail his elevation from his car- 
dinalitial throne on earth to his eternal throne in 
the presence of the God Whom he had served for 
seventy years in sacrifice and love. 
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HERE, merely as a sort of thumbnail summary, 
are a few historical facts about which our readers 
will probably want to be reminded this week. The 
Constitution of the United States, then consisting 
of a Preamble (“‘We, the people”) and seven Arti- 
cles, was adopted on September 17, 1787—one hun- 
dred and fifty-one years ago today. It should be 
pointed out that this date refers only to adoption 
by the Constitutional Convention, whose delibera- 
tions had begun in Philadelphia during the previous 
May. Twelve States, but not Rhode Island, sent 
delegates to this Convention. Of the sixty-five dele- 
gates chosen by those States, ten did not attend, 
and sixteen of the rest either refused to sign the 
document or failed to do so. Under the last article 
then agreed to, ratification by nine States would 
put the Constitution into effect—not, of course, in 
all the thirteen States, but in the nine ratifying 
States. Ratification was to be by convention. Dela- 
ware was the first to ratify, in December, and in 
the succeeding June (1788) the ninth State, New 
Hampshire, ratified. The remaining four States, 
Virginia, New York, North Carolina and Rhode 
Island, followed not long afterwards. The first ses- 
sion of the first Congress, in New York City, 1789, 
agreed on and submitted to the States a list of 
twelve proposed amendments, then, as now, called 
a Bill of Rights. Ten of these amendments were 
ratified, but two (one relating to the apportionment 
of Representatives and the other to Congressional 
salaries) failed. 


THE SYNARCHISTS, an association for the de- 
fense of civil liberties in Mexico, composed of mem- 
bers who found themselves without political repre- 
sentation after President Calles dissolved the exec- 
utive board of the Mexican Revolutionary Party, 
were revealed in a court action at Queretaro, ac- 
cusing them of sedition. Given a clean bill by the 
court, their membership has since increased rap- 
idly. Disfranchised, a number of Mexicans began to 
study ways and means of recovering their consti- 
tutional rights of participating in their country’s 
government. The court decision found them an as- 
sociation engaged in social service, exercising their 
energies in the improvement of the general welfare, 
particularly of the working classes, asserting the 
right of private ownership and condemning the 
liberal theory of concentration of wealth in the 
hands of the few, opposing to this a judicious form 
of distribution. Decent respect for human life, lib- 
erty of association and speech, unionization of labor 
and a reasonable scale were other features of the 
organization mentioned by the court. Under its wise 
leadership, moderate methods and sane progres- 
sivism, the Synarchist movement promises to en- 
trench itself strongly in the political life of the 
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country and its acquittal of the charge of sedition 
will entrench it still deeper in the national life, 
where it is seriously needed to counteract the ac- 
tivity and preponderance of the Revolutionary 
Party, in which the great mass of the people of 
Mexico find themselves without effective partici- 
pation in government. 


ROMANTIC enough for the heroic period of the 
Irish kings has been the career of Robert Brennan, 
Ireland’s new Minister to the United States, who 
slipped quietly into his job at Washington. He had 
been already for four years Secretary to the Irish 
legation. Newspaperman, teacher, soldier, diplomat 
and playwright, his life cuts across the pattern of 
the renaissance, political and literary, of Dublin. A 
prominent member of Dr. Hyde’s Gaelic League re- 
vival, he identified himself no less prominently in the 
inception of the Sinn Fein movement, was twice sen- 
tenced to death at Dublin and Wexford courtmar- 
tials, imprisoned in England and Ireland, in Cork 
jail with Terence MacSwiney and Mayors Mac- 
Curtain and Clancy. Released he became Arthur 
Griffin’s right hand man as publicity agent, directed 
the elections of 1918, was imprisoned once more 
with his chief in Gloucester. He was in the midst of 
the succeeding civil war strife on the Republican 
side. He notes, in retrospect, the fine example of 
tolerance given by de Valera when he put at the 
head of the army officers who had defeated him in 
the field. Later, he helped de Valera in financing 
the Irish Press, canvassing funds in Ireland as his 
chief did in America. Robert Brennan is true to the 
spirit of St. Patrick, holds that it was the Catholic 
spirit of the nation that enabled it to survive its 
many crises. In his spare time, this active Irishman 
has written plays and detective stories, and his love 
of Gaelic Ireland is seen in the names of his three 
daughters, Emer, Maive and Deirdre. But the 
Christian period is represented fittingly by the son, 
Robert Patrick. 


THERE is an adage, “Show me your companions 
and I’ll tell you what you are,” which sticks in one’s 
mind when recalling John L. Lewis’ recent visit to 
Mexico City. The Latin-American labor conference 
opened in that city on September 5 with delegates 
from some fourteen Central and South American 
countries present. Among the more prominent per- 
sonages who attended and spoke at various meet- 
ings were Leon Jouhaux, radical labor racketeer, 
hissed even by his own associates in France; Vi- 
cente Lombardo Toledano, Marxist leader of the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers, a Communist- 
controlled organization; Ramon Gonzalez Pefa, 
Communist Minister of Justice in the Barcelona 











Ministry, whose checkered career was reported in 
this Review last week; and John L. Lewis, chair- 
man of our own C. I. O. Speeches throughout the 
conference played up the evils of capitalism, round- 
ly berated Fascism, lauded the Loyalist-Communist 
junta in Spain, advocated proletarian world unity, 
and otherwise prepared for the “revolution.” Mr. 
Lewis added his share of remarks on the first issue, 
which was to be expected. Nothing was heard about 
the dangers of Communism; on the contrary, Com- 
munist doctrines and objectives were blatantly en- 
dorsed. No account of objections from Mr. Lewis 
was reported. Mr. Lewis denies that he is affiliated 
with the Communist party. Doubtless he is sincere 
in his denial. But he loves to play and dine with 
them, sees advantages in harnessing himself with 
them, thinks he can control them in their key posi- 
tions and, in general, would give credence to the 
Communist belief, now openly asserted, that he 
is their tool. 


FRANCE and the United States are “indefectively 
united in war as in peace” was the reported state- 
ment of Ambassador Bullitt in an extempore talk 
at a Bordeaux City Hall banquet. The resulting 
sensation among foreign newspapers was natural. 
Too many Europeans, despite American congres- 
sional refusal to join the League of Nations and to 
sign the iniquitous Versailles treaty, are seemingly 
unaware of what is known to our schoolboys, 
namely, Congress alone can declare war. Just why 
are certain federal officials, newspapers and col- 
umnists carrying on an insidious campaign to pre- 
pare and force our entry into the next war? To 
Mr. Bullitt’s credit, during the dedication of the 
monument at Pointe de Grave, he modified his 
statement by saying that our stand in case of war 
is unpredictable. But with Europe frantic over 
threats of war, it is not too soon for every Ameri- 
can to anticipate in his spoken and written word 
the solemn resolve of the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans: in the eventuality of another war, the United 
States knows nothing but the most stringent and 
impartial neutrality. 


THANKS to Bishop Noll and Our Sunday Visitor, 
1,000 substantial American dollars are ready to be 
changed into Spanish pesetas which will, in turn, 
pay for food and medicines, for clothes and care for 
the distressed and orphaned children of Spain. The 
donation was the resultant of the “Catholic- 
America” prize-contest conducted by Our Sunday 
Visitor. Readers of the “popular national Catholic 
Action weekly,” apparently entered into the com- 
petition with serious zest. They were asked to sub- 
mit answers to fifty questions that inquired about 
Catholic doctrine and history. The keenest of them 
were promised awards that would amount to $5,000. 
Now everyone that tried to answer the questions 
was not made appreciably richer, but everyone did 
grow actually wiser and better informed by search- 
ing out the correct answers. These were not always 
easy; in fact, some of them required research; even 


some of our staff were stumped when eager con- 
testants demanded help. But now the list of 162 
winners has been published. Three champions were 
tied for first place, with a surprise attached. They 
are a distinguished attorney from Nebraska, W. 
Patrick Cunniffee; a Nebraska Internal Revenue 
employe, Walter Webber; and here is the surprise, 
Miss Mary Helen Hutton, a Texan, aged fourteen. 
Everybody enjoyed the contest, Our Sunday Visitor 
editors had fun, their readers want more competi- 
tions, and the little victims of the dreadful war in 
Spain are given $1,000 worth of care and love. 
Thanks will cross the ocean from Cardinal Goma 
and the people of Spain, and prayers will rise from 
Spain for the Our Sunday Visitor benefactors. 
Meanwhile, with deep appreciation, the directors of 
the America Spanish Relief Fund, under whose 
registration the money was collected and forwarded 
to Cardinal Goma, offer their felicitation on the 
success of the contest and their gratitude in the 
name of the Spanish people, particularly orphans 
and widows, who have been the recipients of this 
charitable enterprise. 


WITH wars and rumors of war terrifying human- 
ity, it will be a relief for the world to worry about 
the Dionne tonsils. The famous quintuplets must 
each have her tonsillectomy. Their smiling faces, 
oblivious of danger, will appear apprehensive to the 
universe that has taken them to its heart. But 
when the good word comes that the five little girls 
are again romping in laughing play around their 
Callendar kindergarden, the world will feel better 
for this human worry. Science will have added an- 
other victory to its many triumphs for the good of 
mankind and if to advance the same cause human 
hearts could picket science and its laboratories, all 
lethal instruments would be sabotaged, with prob- 
ably the most popular banner of the strikers, a 
picture of the Dionnes. Why have these sweet- 
hearts of the world made it a better domicile? 


PREPARATIONS for the sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
at Vincennes, September 25, have been completed. 
About twenty-five members of the American and 
Canadian hierarchy are expected to be present. 
The Bishop of Indianapolis, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, the host of the meeting, has sent a special 
invitation to all the priests of Indiana, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky and Michigan. Bishop Ritter will be 
celebrant of the opening pontifical Mass and Bishop 
Muench of Fargo, episcopal adviser to the Confer- 
ence, will deliver the sermon. Rural economics, so- 
ciological problems in rural America, and rural 
relief measures will occupy the delegates during 
the conferences. For the first time there will be a 
Vincent de Paul section, devoted to a study of the 
opportunities for service offered in the rural areas 
pertinent to that pioneer, meritorious institution of 
Catholic charity. Catholic Church progress in rural 
districts will command special attention at the Vin- 
cennes meeting. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


HINTED 


IN FAR-EAST STAND 


There is danger of European meddling via eastern route 


JOHN C. LeCLAIR 











RECENT reports from the Far East announce the 
refusal of American and British naval forces to quit 
certain areas wherein the Japanese military is en- 
gaged in planning extensive operations looking to 
the capture of Hankow. Although the reason given 
is that their presence is required to protect na- 
tionals, yet the implications in this spectacle of the 
forces of these countries acting in concert to make 
the task of Japan as difficult as possible—for that 
is what it amounts to—are, to say the least, in- 
teresting. 

It is assuredly a far cry from the early months 
of the Sino-Japanese conflict when Americans were 
ordered by the Government to evacuate the areas 
of the war zone, while those who chose to remain 
were informed that they did so at their own risk. 
Today it would appear that the Administration has 
effected a complete volte face, and the previous 
practical policy of minding our own business has 
been transformed into one of challenge so replete 
with sabre rattling as to leave the observer with 
the impression that the United States has been of- 
ficially, if secretly, committed to certain diplomatic 
obligations which demand participation in the very 
dangerous game of power politics in the Far East. 

In the light of recent speeches by prominent in- 
dividuals in our Government, it is at times difficult 
to realize that our relations with Japan are, theoret- 
ically at least, friendly. Since the Chicago speech 
of President Roosevelt, which demanded the “‘quar- 
antining of pirate nations,” we find an aggressive 
and positive attitude towards anything and every- 
thing which has to do with Japanese relations. In- 
spired announcements by our State Department 
and expressions of Administration policy in Con- 
gress appear to indicate every evidence of pressure 
from various sources to range this country on the 
side of those Powers who have interests in the Far 
East, which they believe to have been brought into 
jeopardy by the expansionist activities of Japan. 

We see further intimation of this in subsequent 
speeches by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War, 
both of which called for an understanding among 
democracies against what the former chose to de- 
scribe as the “ominous and bodeful phalanx” of 
Fascism. Perusal of these gives the reader the im- 
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pression that, whereas Germany and Italy are given 
greater prominence in the denunciations, actually 
what is being foreshadowed is a definitely aggres- 
sive policy in the Far East, with Japan as the ob- 
jective. Of course, it is pointed out that these men 
were speaking as private individuals, yet under the 
circumstances it was only natural that their re- 
marks were construed as reflective of Government 
policy, which quite possibly was the effect intended. 

The danger in this possibility of our becoming 
involved in a controversy in which we have little 
real concern is that this country has, on several 
previous occasions, been the spearhead of resistance 
to Japanese interests with little return except the 
resentment of the latter, who felt that we were 
mixing in issues in which we had no justifiable in- 
terest. Of course, we have continually expressed 
our intention of protecting China against possible 
partition by interested Powers. Apart from the 
somewhat questionable motives and circumstances 
attending the inception of this ingenuous implica- 
tion of a weak China for exploitation by all, it has 
always seemed rather interesting to speculate why, 
with our comparatively negligible trade of $125,- 
000,000 a year and investments which constitute 
a fraction over one per cent of our total foreign 
interests, we appear determined to involve our- 
selves in a situation that promises so little in return. 
It has been claimed that if we are drawn into any 
Far-Eastern conflict it will be over the possibility 
of potential markets. However, it would appear en- 
tirely doubtful that, even if Japan’s present activi- 
ties were limited, this country would be the gainer 
in terms of trade. 

Nevertheless, the recent months have been filled 
with minor irritants of various kinds, ranging from 
the coincidental timing in the submission by the 
United States, Great Britain and France of identic 
notes to Japan demanding information as to her 
naval intentions to general unpleasantness and im- 
plied threats in the matter of the Alaskan fisheries. 
Paralleling these have been hair-raising accounts 
of espionage activities in this country and conse- 
quent rumblings in the jingoistic press of both coun- 
tries. Many of these usually escape the average 
reader, whose interest is caught up by some out- 
standing incident, as the unfortunate “Panay Af- 














fair” or possibly accounts of secret wireless sta- 
tions and intrigue. As played up, these arouse him 
emotionally, and the failure to understand the at- 
tending implications results in an entirely distorted 
picture. 

The position of the State Department in Far- 
Eastern affairs is somewhat at variance with the 
encouraging picture one might derive from the 
considerable part played by Mr. Hull in the many 
bilateral trade agreements accomplished during his 
regime. In fact, the severity of the various reports 
and denunciations emanating from the offices of 
the State Department inclines the reader to wonder 
if the emphasis on a positive policy in the Far East 
does not originate elsewhere. According to Mr. 
Hull, the United States will not concede its extra- 
territorial privileges to Japan in conquered Chinese 
territories. 

We also enjoy untrammelled commerce, our own 
courts, consular and Federal district, and military 
establishments, all of which are based on treaties 
with the Chinese Government which still exists and 
which puppet governments have no recognized right 
to change. As stated by Mr. Hull, “to waive rights 
and to permit interests to lapse in the face of their 
actual or threatened violence and thereby to aban- 
don obligations in any important area of the world 
can serve only to encourage disregard of law and 
of the basic principles of international law, and thus 
contribute to the inevitable spread of international 
anarchy throughout the world’’—a very interest- 
ing bit of special pleading, but hardly convincing 
in the face of numerous indications that the United 
States would appear to be getting involved in a 
situation fraught with considerable danger with 
little prospect of return. 

Possibly nothing is more indicative of our chang- 
ing attitude towards the present Far-Eastern situa- 
tion than the new naval program, which, as super- 
imposed on the Vinson-Trammel Act of 1934, con- 
templates an increase in the number of capital ships 
to twenty-one as against the present fifteen, to- 
gether with eight aircraft carriers and some forty- 
five cruisers. While the new outlay apparently rep- 
resents a twenty per cent increase over present 
“authorizations,” in actual fact it envisages a fleet 
between fifty and sixty per cent stronger than that 
in operation today. Opponents of the measure 
charge that the objective of this program is not 
defense but the implementing of a new foreign 
policy, and cite as confirmation of their thesis that, 
prior to the speech of President Roosevelt on Janu- 
ary 28, there was apparently little thought given 
to a naval program in excess of $562,000,000, but 
that subsequently the requested appropriation 
mounted to $800,000,000 and then to a billion and 
a quarter. These activities take on a very mysteri- 
ous aspect when it is recalled that approximately 
$2,000,000,000 of the 1934 construction program is 
still unexpended. 

Further support of the belief that we are assum- 
ing a definite policy in the Far East is borne out 
by a variety of other circumstances, each of which, 
if considered separately, might not seem important, 
yet together fit into a definite diplomatic pattern 


and leave the observer with the feeling that there 
is considerably more to the maneuverings of our 
State Department than meets the eye. Readers of 
the testimony of Admiral Leahy, Chief of Opera- 
tions of the Navy, before the House and Senate 
Committees doubtless recall that there was no ex- 
planation forthcoming as to the presence of Captain 
Ingersoll, Chief of the War Plans Division of the 
Office of Naval Operations, in London under the 
name of Captain Smith. It would thus appear that, 
while there may not be any definite understand- 
ing between the two Powers, there have been 
lengthy and informal conversations as to possibili- 
ties inherent in the Pacific situation. Of interest 
in this respect is the sudden addition by the Navy 
Department of Samoa, some 2,600 miles beyond 
Hawaii, to the main defense line in the Pacific. 

Naturally British circles and press have wel- 
comed these moves, the general feeling being that 
in both the naval increases and diplomatic under- 
standings is a promise of security for their posses- 
sions in the Far East. Authorities rushed to an- 
nounce that Singapore facilities have been offered 
to the United States fleet, giving us thereby a 
parallel base, which will accommodate the largest 
ships afloat, right in Japan’s backyard. If we take 
into consideration that there are general reports 
of understandings between Great Britain, France 
and Holland which contemplate the use of both 
Singapore and Soerbaya in Java for the fleets of 
all, it can be readily realized that we are becoming 
involved, in a somewhat roundabout way it is true, 
in a coalition with ramifications extending into the 
general European situation as well. 

One need not be a specialist in foreign affairs to 
envisage these possibilities, even apart from implied 
references in the English press that an increased 
American fleet and American cooperation will en- 
able them to concentrate their naval forces in the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. If there were still 
doubts, they should be dispelled by the speech of 
Secretary of State Hull before the Washington 
Press Club on March 17 last. He stated that we 
could not get out of the Orient—a large part of 
the world—and further that if we did not care to 
secure the maintenance of “orderly processes” 
there, we would not be able to secure them in 
Europe. 

Unquestionably, all of this would appear to sup- 
port the charge that the Administration is imple- 
menting an undisclosed, but definite, foreign policy 
based upon the doctrine of collective security and 
the employment of power diplomacy in the Orient 
in conjunction with Great Britain. If asked why 
in terms of national objectives, the reply doubtless 
would be vague and impractical—composite of 
sentimentality, “hands across the sea,”’ and other 
mixed motives, none of which, however, could be 
weighed in terms of logical self-interest. It appears, 
therefore, that, despite our good intentions and 
emphatic denials of ever again lending our support 
to European rivalries, we are once more on the 
highroad to doing so, although on this occasion we 
are taking the Far-Eastern bypath—more round- 
about but less disconcertingly obvious. 
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STRIKES 
FOLLOW BOX CAR 175,154 


Employers unionize for collective bargaining 


ALBERT WHELAN 











SOO LINE box car Number 175,154, running on > 


the rails around the San Francisco Bay area, has 
been enjoying a rather vicarious existence during 
the past month. In fact, it has ceased to be merely 
a box car; it now has personality, it has become a 
symbol. The very moment that it is shunted on 
a siding adjacent to a warehouse, is an instant sig- 
nal for the warehouse to shut down and the em- 
ployes to be locked out. Covered with chalked and 
painted daubings, such as “Nobody wants me” and 
other similar, but less printable, inscriptions, the 
“red hot” car has been meandering back and forth 
between San Francisco and Oakland. 

The car has the unenviable record of having 
been responsible for the shutting down of 121 ware- 
houses, which supply groceries, drugs, liquor, fur- 
niture, dry goods, hardware and other commodities 
to the Pacific Coast, Alaska and far-off Hawaii. 
The result has been that some 2,500 warehouse 
employes are out of work, with several hundred 
other persons thrown out of employment, because 
distributors, who are dependent upon the ware- 
houses for supplies, are unable to operate 

The brief history of box car Number 175,154, 
apart from its place of origin or how it happens to 
be running the gauntlet of picket lines in San Fran- 
cisco, is simply told. It was loaded with school sup- 
plies at the F. W. Woolworth warehouse, where a 
strike is now in progress, by non-union men and 
shipped out to a public warehouse to be unloaded. 
There, the union employes refused to touch it on 
the ground that it was “hot cargo.”’ The warehouse, 
by reason of its public capacity, has a clause in its 
contract with the union that all merchandise from 
any source must be handled, regardless of whether 
or not it has been loaded by non-union labor. Re- 
fusal to handle the cargo brought immediate dis- 
missal of the warehousemen on the grounds of 
breach of contract. The warehouse then shut up 
shop. The car was then shunted to another and 
yet another warehouse, always with the same re- 
sult, until now the major part of the warehouses 
in the San Francisco Bay area have locked out their 
employes. Danger of food shortage to the citizenry 
has not been reported to date, though there is a 
serious thirst crisis, since the retail supply of liquor 
is running low. 
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San Francisco is again in the throes of another 
large-scale strike such as was witnessed in the 
general tie-up in 1934 and the water-front dispute 
in 1936. With agreements between longshoremen 
and shipowners terminating on September 30, while 
labor contracts with warehousemen and retail 
clerks have already ended, with demands both on 
the part of employers and employed that would 
seem to indicate slight chance for adjustment or 
compromise, it would appear that San Francisco 
is in for another unhappy time. 

It is not my purpose, however, to discuss the 
labor question at this time. Issues are too finely 
drawn to warrant comment. But a new phase in 
industrial and business relations with labor has 
been born on the Pacific Coast that deserves in- 
vestigation. Its development may have vital influ- 
ence on future relations between the workers and 
employers. 

San Francisco has the reputation, whether war- 
ranted or not, of being the most strongly union- 
organized city in the country. For their mutual 
protection against unjust coercion, the labor unions 
have worked out among themselves a system of 
interlocking agreements which, when fully put into 
operation, can effectually paralyze industry in the 
city. A striking instance of its effectiveness was 
seen in the case of the waterfront strike in 1934. 

No organization existed at that time between 
the shipowners themselves. The solid union strength 
exercised economic pressure upon individual em- 
ployers, and the demands thus conceded in one or 
other instance were used as a wedge to obtain 
similar demands from other operators. Harry 
Bridges, now Western regional director of the 
C.I.0., who led both waterfront strikes to success- 
ful conclusions, is supposed to have asserted that 
he beat the steamship companies in 1934 and again 
in 1936 because of the employers’ failure to stand 
together. 

The lack of united action taught the shipowners 
a lesson. Their experience in the general maritime 
strikes of 1934 and 1936 resulted in the formation 
of an organization known as the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association, composed of representatives 
of the ship companies. Organized along the lines 
of a labor union, the Association acts as a collec- 











tive bargaining agency for the employers. Agree- 
ments with all employes, whether seamen, cooks, 
mates or longshoremen, are negotiated for all 
operators as a unit. Standard contracts, with uni- 
form expiration dates, have been obtained from the 
unions and are now in force. Following the example 
of the unions, the Association can suspend contracts 
for all employers if the union violates its agreement 
with any one company. 

Disputes in the warehouse industry have resulted 
in the organization of a similar federation of em- 
ployers in that field. Known as the Association of 
San Francisco Distributors, it comprises as its 
members the wholesale and warehouse operators. 
Prescinding from the justice of their demands, the 
warehouse employers, now that contracts with the 
union have elapsed, are insisting on one single con- 
tract with the union covering the whole warehouse 
industry, instead of the hundred odd separate con- 
tracts which have previously been in force. 

Similarly the Hotel Employers Association and 
the San Francisco Retailers Council have sprung 
up out of the melée of strike conditions. Each has 
been formulated on the lines of the original Water- 
front Employers Association, and in each instance 
the association or council is empowered to act as 
the collective bargaining agent in the particular 
field. 

A new development has now arisen out of the 
formation of these individual business and indus- 
trial units. This latest plan calls for a “united front” 
of the employers in an attempt to amalgamate 
these associations into one central federation. Plans 
of organization have as yet but reached the ex- 
perimental stage, but the present threat of wide- 
spread disturbance is tending to adjust the differ- 
ences among the employers, so that its reality in 
the near future appears more than probable. 

Present plans involve a set-up similar to and 
modeled on the unions’ organization, which is 
known as the Central Labor Council. Thus the 
present Committee of Forty-three, which has acted 
for the past year or more in the capacity of ad- 
visory council of San Francisco’s business interests, 
would be constituted as a super-advisory commit- 
tee for the employer groups in all relations with 
labor. 

Naturally, strong opposition to the: proposed plan 
for an employers’ federation has been raised by the 
leaders of the labor unions, particularly by Harry 
Bridges, president of the I. L. W. U., and Eugene 
Patton, president of the Warehousemen’s local, 
both C.I1.O. affiliates. Both leaders claim that the 
concerted move on the part of the employers is 
merely the beginning of a drive to establish an 
“open shop” in San Francisco. 

The employers, on the contrary, reply by assert- 
ing their legal right to organize, just as labor has 
done. They justify their action by claiming that 
the Wagner Act has compelled business and in- 
dustries to unite, just as has labor, for its own pro- 
tection due to collective bargaining rights conferred 
on labor and compulsions forced on employers. In 
order to safeguard their interests against what the 
employers term “the unfair union technique of 





playing one employer off against another,” stand- 
ard contracts for the entire industry, they assert, 
are essential for the establishment of industrial 
peace and security. To the further charge that the 
employers are aiming to break the unions, they 
count’: by maintaining that, contrariwise, they de- 


sire cong unions with capable leaders, so that 
adequate guarantees of adherence to contracts may 
be had, thus ending “quickie’’ stoppages that at 
present disrupt operations. 

As spokesman for the employers, Roger D. Lap- 
ham, chairman of the San Francisco Industrial As- 
sociation and president of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, explains their position: 

I believe that the principle of collective bargain- 

ing has come to stay, and that employers must be 
farsighted enough to adjust themselves to changed 
and changing conditions. They should organize 
for the purpose of honestly trying to establish 
better relations between employer and employee. 
. . . Some labor leaders look upon this idea with 
suspicion and distrust. Yet I think a neutral ob- 
server will admit that where you have two strong 
parties, eventually you will have less trouble and 
more peace than if one party dominates... . It is 
human nature to respect your equal as well as to 
take advantage if you think you have the upper 
hand. 


The statement of objectives as here enunciated 
is all very praiseworthy, if it is applied according 
to its letter and spirit. But will the employers, find- 
ing themselves once more in the ascendency, grind 
labor down, as has been done in the past? It is a 
fact that what justice labor has wrung from capital, 
particularly in the heavy industries, has been con- 
ceded reluctantly and only at the price of force and 
strife and even loss of life. 

No one can deny the natural right of the em- 
ployers to organize, just as labor has organized, but 
they may not organize to work injustice. And there 
is grave danger that any “open shop” movement 
may eventually end in the disruption of the unions 
and the loss of labor’s hard-earned rights. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why the 
plan should not work effectively for the mutual 
betterment of working relations. The plan has 
worked before, though confined within the limits 
of one particular industry. No one will deny that 
the scheme, now effectively in operation between 
the Brotherhood organizations and the Railroads, 
has been marked with a considerable degree of 
success. Mutual respect for the strength of each 
party has been a factor in the elimination of trouble, 
has tended to promote a willingness for peace and 
has fostered stability and assurance of steady em- 
ployment. 

If such be the result of the present plan of the 
employers in San Francisco, there is no doubt that 
it would be a blessing to all concerned, particularly 
with the advent of the opening of the Golden Gate 
Exposition in 1939 when it is of paramount im- 
portance to the city to be free from the anxiety of 
an industrial tie-up. Perhaps after all, future gen- 
erations of grateful San Franciscans will erect a 
monument to box car Number 175,154, as a pledge 
and a symbol of new and better relationships be- 
tween employed and employer. 
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COMMUNIST EFFRONTERY 
DESIGNS NEW TROJAN HORSES 


The outstretched hand that grasps only to destroy 


J. EDGAR WESTFIELD 











A MAN, born black, will never be a white man. 
No less impossible is the hybrid thing that would 
be called a Catholic Communist. Any one who 
knows the meaning of the two words understands 
that they are opposites. Yet the outstretched hand 
of Mr. Browder is aimed at such a miracle. 

This latest maneuver of the comrades is the most 
brazen bit of effrontery yet attempted. It is a 
sweeping appeal to the emotions of the great “un- 
thinking” masses who profess the Catholic Faith. 
We are face tu face with the first direct challenge 
to our Catholicism. We are offered 2 choice between 
the traditional beliefs that we have «nerished and 
a modern heresy whose poison is sugar-coated with 
deceptive flavors. 

The man in the street may not be able to under- 
stand the arguments for the right of private prop- 
erty. He may not be able to diagnose the causes 
of our social disturbances. He may not detect the 
trickery of the Communist as he inveighs against 
injustice and soft-pedals the sins of the Soviet. He 
may be deceived into sympathy for Russia because 
of his inborn distaste for the crimes of the Nazis. 
Communism, as Communism, may never find a 
resting place as an intellectual concept in his brain. 
He can, however, be made to realize that the Holy 
Father, the Vicar of Christ on earth, has said in 
no uncertain terms that the thing itself, whatever 
it be, is entirely and absolutely evil and that no 
Catholic can trifle with it in any way whatsoever. 
To spread that warning far and wide is the most 
pressing duty of the leaders of the Church today. 
The man in the street and the woman in the kitchen 
and the lad in the shop and milady at the beauty 
parlor who wish to be known and recognized as true 
followers of Christ are being challenged and they 
must make their choice. It is Pius XI or Browder. 
There is no middle roadway. 

A booklet is being passed from door to door in 
Manhattan. It is called A Message to Catholics, by 
Earl Browder. No doubt it will reach other cities 
a little later as the budget from the Garland Fund 
or the loose change from the subway collections 
for Spain can provide for it. Any suspicion of sin- 
cerity on the part of Communists vanishes with 
this gesture. The Introduction quotes Pope Pius’ 
answer to the “outstretched hand” of the Com- 
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munist Thorez in France. One paragraph is given 
which begins with the word “if.”” The supposition 
of His Holiness is that if the “Communists” wish 
to become better acquainted with the Catholic re- 
ligion to insure greater respect for it then she will 
be glad to further the work of enlightment. As I 
recall it, the Pope then goes on to point out the 
contradiction of Catholicism and Communicm end- 
ing with the question: “How is it possible, there- 
fore, to collaborate?’’. 

The booklet says nothing of this, nor of the en- 
cyclical on Atheistic Communism which blasts into 
bits the very foundation of the doctrine. Bishop 
Lucey, of Texas, is quoted as urging unionism, as 
though Communism and unionism were one. Sister 
Vincent Ferrer, of Rosary College, asks for better 
wages for women in industry and has her name 
besmirched by being inserted in this treacherous 
brochure. The unfortunate article, A Way Out, 
from the Corpus Christi Chronicle, which made 
a plea for better relations with Communists is again 
dragged to the fore. Rev. John P. Boland, Chair- 
man of the New York State Labor Relations Board, 
who has staunchly repudiated the comrades on 
more than one occasion is misinterpreted. Car- 
dinal Mundelein’s name brings the Jntroduction to 
a close. The body of the booklet is devoted to the 
message of Browder to Catholics as given at the 
Constitutional Convention recently. 

When such fraud and diabolical insincerity is 
allowed to go unpunished, we are forced to draw 
the conclusion that honesty pays a terrible toll to 
liberty in this country of ours. 

The field of labor is the stamping ground of a 
new Front. The charges and the countercharges 
which might, symbolically, be called an “Irish 
Front” against the C.I.O. and in behalf of the 
movement, in its relation to Communism, have been 
many and frequent. Whether or not the C.I.O. is 
dominated by the Communists is difficult to know. 
That the Party is making every possible use of the 
organization is evident. The C.I.0. may not have 
officially accepted the sons of the Soviet as her own. 
The silence of her leaders, even in the face of the 
testimony before the Dies committee, has certainly 
lent comfort to them as welcome guests. 

When Bishop Lucey, of Amarillo, Texas, grants 











an audience to John L. Lewis and discusses the 
principles of the Papal Encyclicals with him, the 
comrades pounce upon the interview and spread 
it about as an approval of unionism, and indirectly 
as a plug for the Party. A priest is invited to speak 
before a labor union. Any statement that he may 
make that is even a little to the Left is played up 
out of all proportion to its significance. The Com- 
munist controlled unions are glad to have a priest 
as speaker. It helps the Irish Front. Paradoxical 
as it seems, the Communist editors are assiduously 
reading Catholic papers. How they welcome neu- 
tral opinions that give strength to their own un- 
neutral positions! Their joy knows no bounds when 
they find influential Catholics attacking other 
Catholics who have given them no quarter in the 
fight. Catholic names, events, differences, Catholic 
activity, publishings, speeches that can be turned 
to fit their purpose, all go into an “Irish Front.” 

The A. F. of L., ostensibly on the presumption 
that it wished to insure the quality of its members, 
refused to organize the unskilled workers. The 
principle is a ancient one, savoring of the Guilds 
of old. In practice, it gave birth to the C.I.O. The 
latter, flying the flag of unionism for all, was 
founded on solid ground. In practice, allowing itself 
to be used as a wedge for un-American activities, it 
has harmed the labor movement in this country to 
the extent that it has failed to check the Com- 
munists who found shelter within its walls. 

John Brophy has a son studying to be a priest. 
One might imagine from this that the Communists 
have a love for the priesthood. They are anxious 
to have it known. But Mr. Brophy said in a speech 
lately that he is all for social justice . . . but not the 
kind that comes from Royal Oak, Michigan. From 
Toronto, as quoted in The Social Forum, Mr. 
Brophy tells us: “I think the Communist charge 
against the C.I.O. is pretty much of a bugaboo... . 
There is no menace to the C.I.0. from Communism 
. .. Catholics raising the Red scare are unconscious 
agents of greed and privilege.” He goes on to blame 
the criticism of Communism by Catholics as the 
cause of the spread of Communism in the C.L.O. 
The American Mercury recently brought out the 
fact that the only hindrance to a complete control 
of the Eastern and Western seaboards by the Com- 
munists is Joe Ryan and a left-winger by the name 
of Lundeberg. But Mr. Brophy has a son a priest, 
so little incidents like this should be overlooked. 
If they are pointed out it will just build up Com- 
munism among the rank and file. 

Philip Murray is a personal friend of Bishop 
Boyle of Pittsburg. No doubt, he is a good Catholic. 
Together with Pope Pius XI and Monsignor John 
A. Ryan and others he gets his picture in the Daily 
Worker. No fault of his, to be sure. But a very 
convenient name for an “Irish Front.” 

In New York City, Councilman Michael Quill 
and his right hand man, Austin Hogan, have been 
leading the Transport Workers in ways that seemed 
suspicious. The union, on one occasion, found it 
not to the liking of the leader that they condemn 
and repudiate both Fascism and Communism. It 
has just come to light that they and a good many 


othe:s are part of an “Irish Front” in much more 
than name. Investigation in other cities would, no 
doubt, bring forth many startling facts of similar 
nature. 

We are witnessing the amazing spectacle, not of 
one Trojan Horse, but of thousands of them, stamp- 
ing about, with the squeaking door already ajar. 
It has been led into our midst, not under the cover 
of night, but in broad-daylight, not altogether with 
great secrecy, but with a good deal of clamor and 
shouting. More amazing still is the fact that of- 
ficial representatives of the Government are not 
even curious about it. Is it not time that we have 
some Official action? From time to time, the term 
Communism has been given a little love-tap in 
union with other dangers; but to date, no one at 
Washington seems to have heard of the Communist 
International. The opinion seems to be to “send 
the leaders of the German Bund to prison and the 
leaders of the Communist International to Ellis 
Island—to welcome the guests.” 

The Catholics of America, through their leaders, 
have been stirred to action. It is well that they 
should be. The warnings and the remedies must go 
on apace. Communism has nothing in common with 
Christianity. The Holy Father has declared it in- 
trinsically evil. Communism is Christianity upside 
down. It is based on class-hatred. Christianity de- 
mands love for friend and enemy, even for the 
Communist. Christianity is set deep in spirituality; 
Communism uproots the spiritual and plants mate- 
rialism. Christianity points the way to an eternal 
destiny and offers Christ crucified as the way and 
the means to the end. Communism seeks an earth- 
ly paradise for the worker alone, a paradise built 
up by confiscation, held in existence by fear and 
force, and denies even to God Himself the right 
to speak contrary to the dictates of the Party. 

The evils of capitalism in America at their worst 
are not comparable to the evils of Communism. If 
they were never to be cured that supposition would 
never be a reason for the glorification of Com- 
munism that is going on day by day. The abuses 
of our present system can find correction only in 
the solution of the Papal Encyclicals . . . a reforma- 
tion . . . all around—of Christian Faith and morals. 

There is no place in the Catholic Program for 
Communism of any shade or hue. The Sovereign 
Pontiff has said that Communism marches under 
the banner of Satan. A scattering of sincere, but 
duped, souls do not purify it one whit. Christianity 
carries the cross of Christ. Insincere, greed-gorged 
individuals, though they were to be legion, do not 
deprive it of a single bloodstain of the suffering 
Master. No soothing phrases, no promise, no dis- 
torted quotation, no “usurpation of the corporal 
works of mercy” by the Communist can ever make 
the two as one. 

If this be red-baiting, the Vicar of Christ is a 
red-baiter. If this be Fascism, then the Founder of 
Christianity was a Fascist. If Catholicism and Com- 
munism can be merged into one, then Lucifer and 
Michael have indeed made truce. 

An “Trish Front” of the Communists of America 
is the boldest bit of Red effrontery yet attempted. 
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CHAPLAIN SERVICE 
OF THE NAVY AND THE ARMY 


A review of notable developments since the Revolution 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 














HOW Jack afloat responds to the directions and 
admonitions of his Sky Pilot, was told by Chaplain 
Maguire, U. S. N., in AMERICA (July 30). His article 
recalls some interesting incidents of the beginnings 
and the evolution of this now important branch of 
the service. 

During the Revolution there were ninety priest 
chaplains in the French fleets of Admirals D’Es- 
taing, De Grasse and De Ternay, according to the 
lists published in 1903, at Paris, by the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Of these, seventeen 
were Capuchins, thirteen Recollets, three Carmel- 
ites, two Premontarians and four seculars. Five 
were Irish, the Abbés Whelan, Dowd, MacCabe, 
Morrison, and O’Mahoney. There was not a single 
chaplain in the regiments of the French allies, but 
several of these navy chaplains did service on land 
and marched with Rochambeau’s forces from Rhode 
Island to Yorktown. One, the Rev. Charles Whelan, 
was the founder and first pastor of St. Peter’s, the 
Mother church of Catholic New York. Another, 
the Abbé Claude de la Porterie, a secular, was the 
founder of the first church in Boston. The others 
went back to France. 

Catholic Brooklyn has a curios link with our 
naval chaplains. Now one of the largest and most 
progressive diocesan units in the Church, the 
Catholic colony on Long Island followed the loca- 
tion of the Navy Yard there in 1801. Breukelen, 
under the sway of the Dutch West India Company, 
was a village of Calvinists and Walloons with noth- 
ing to attract Catholics. But the establishment of 
the Navy Yard, in 1801, brought many workers 
and mechanics, largely from the North of Ireland 
Catholic counties, to settle in its vicinity. In 1822, 
they were numerous enough to organize the St. 
Jam.es congregation, the first of this now great 
diocese. The organization bringing this about was 
presided over by George S. Wise, an Irish-Ameri- 
can from Virginia, who was a purser in the navy 
stationed at the Navy Yard, and the most active 
promoter of the movement. His chief assistant was 
Peter Turner, a native of Ireland, and the foreman 
of the shop that made the gun carriages. 

The New York Navy Yard has always been the 
most important naval center, and among the sail- 
ors constantly there Catholics were numerous. How 
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to provide for their spiritual needs became an ever 
increasing problem after the Civil War as, before 
that period, our navy was small. Among the pioneer 
Catholics in Brooklyn was a Belgian engineer and 
horticulturalist named André Parmentier, who died 
in 1830 leaving a considerable fortune to his widow 
and two daughters which, in the years following, 
they mainly devoted to charity and welfare works. 
The eldest daughter, Mrs. Edward Bayer was a re- 
markable woman, who in the latter year of her 
life did most excellent work in and about the 
Navy Yard. Visiting the hospitals she found there 
a number of sick sailors of the merchant marine 
to whom she gave special attention, her knowledge 
of several languages being an efficient aid in her 
benevolent work, which included interest in their 
spiritual welfare. She, a cultured woman, did not 
hesitate to go about the ships, sometimes in a row- 
boat in rough and stormy waters. With the increase 
of Catholics among the sailors at the Navy Yard 
after the Civil War, she extended her ministrations 
to them endeavoring to bring the careless to the 
exercise of their religious duties. She saw that a 
priest was needed to accomplish any practical and 
permanent results. The chaplains in the navy were 
all Protestants, and performed official service on 
Sunday, “when the weather and other circum- 
stances would permit,” but few had any marked 
influence over the sailors. 

In response to Mrs. Bayer’s appeal, the Bishop 
of Brooklyn was unable to promise any immediate 
cooperation. Finally she enlisted the help of a young 
priest, Rev. Dr. F. J. Freel, who had just returned 
from Rome and was an assistant at a church near 
the Yard. He went with her in the evenings and 
talked to the assembled men in lectures and in- 
structions; heard Confessions and went there in 
the mornings to give Communion. There were no 
facilities for saying Mass, but Mrs. Bayer would 
not rest satisfied until she had secured an altar, to- 
gether with its furnishings and vestments, and pre- 
vailed on the Bishop to assign one of the assistants 
at the Cathedral to go to the Yard and say Mass 
on the Receiving Ship every Sunday. The first 
Mass so celebrated was on Sunday, April 28, 1878, 
and the practice was continued until 1890, after the 
first Catholic chaplain had been commissioned. 




















In bringing about these desirable results, another 
member of a pioneer Brooklyn Catholic family, 
Paymaster John Furey was most active during his 
details at the Yard, 1877-1880, and again in 1899- 
1893. He was Mrs. Bayer’s chief aid and worked 
to persuade the authorities to recognize the urgent 
necessity of having Catholic chaplains appointed 
in the navy. He had served with a distinguished rec- 
ord during the Civil War, and during his tours of 
duty at the Annapolis Academy and the Newport, 
R. I. Naval Training Station, as well as at the New 
York Navy Yard, had been notable in his solicitude 
for the welfare, spiritual and temporal, of the 
Catholics at these stations. 

There were a number of difficulties to be over- 
come before the suggestion of a Catholic chaplain 
was formally acted upon. But finally, Archbishop 
Corrigan, realizing the great good work that could 
be done, selected Father Charles H. Parks, then 
one of the assistants at St. Mary’s Church, New 
York, for the position, and he was appointed the 
first Catholic chaplain by President Cleveland on 
October 27, 1889. His work among the men, at 
first considered an innovation contrary to all Navy 
traditions, was keenly observed by the officers. 
Soon, however, they became his most ardent ad- 
mirers as they saw its beneficent effects on the 
morale and discipline of the crews. Much to the 
regret of all, Chaplain Parks resigned from the ser- 
vice to return to parish duties, January 25, 1900. 
His appointment was followed by that of the Rev. 
William H. Reaney, March 14, 1892; and of the 
Rev. John P. Chidwick, March 2, 1895. The latter 
was chaplain of the Maine when that ship was 
blown up in the harbor of Havana. There are now 
seventeen Catholic chaplains serving in the navy. 
The full Catholic quota is twenty-three. 

Some years ago, Admiral Henry Erben was stay- 
ing at a hotel in a sea-shore colony where I lived 
during the summer. As a number of his relatives 
were intimate friends, he came around to my cot- 
tage one evening, and sat on the porch getting 
the ocean ozone, while we listened to his delightful 
yarns, and this was a story he told: 

“During one of my cruises in the Pacific, the fleet 
stopped for a while at Honolulu, and when the ships 
were safely anchored the Missionary Bishop of the 
Islands came aboard to pay me a visit of ccurtesy 
and welcome. He was a very attractive ecclesiastic 
with all the social graces of a cultured Frenchman. 
After a pleasant chat he asked if, at my conve- 
nience, I would allow him to come and celebrate 
a Mass on the ship for the Catholic officers and 
men of the fleet. A ready consent, of course, was 
given and I called the ship’s officer immediately 
concerned to make the necessary details for the 
Bishop. At the stated time the good Bishop with 
his assistant and a choir of singers came aboard, 
and the ceremony, at which everybody who could 
attended, went through with special success. After 
it was over, I entertained the Bishop at breakfast, 
and then we piped him over the side with all regu- 
lation honors. The event was the local sensation 
of the day and everybody talked about it. But it 
had an unpleasant sequence for me. 


“Soon after, a minister missionary, I forgot what 
sect he belonged to, came aboard and in a very 
belligerent mood demanded, not with a polite re- 
quest like the Bishop’s, a number of things, some 
very impracticable, in connection with a religious 
ceremony he proposed to have. Ignoring his un- 
pleasant attitude, he was given, by my orders, every 
possible attention. But the response from the fleet 
to his efforts was in sad and disappointing contrast 
to that for the Bishop. Our stay ended, we sailed 
away and soon after my troubles began. I was 
bombarded with letters from the Navy Depart- 
ment that this person had complained of the un- 
satisfactory treatment he had received on my ship, 
and that for a previous ceremony I had hauled 
down the National Ensign and flown the flag of 
the Pope of Rome above it. Perfect nonsense, of 
course, but this mean bigot thought he could get 
me in bad with the Department. As is the tradi- 
tional custom, during the Bishop’s Mass, a ‘church 
pennant’ was broken at the top, notifying all that 
religious services were being held on board, and 
that quiet and decorum must be observed until it 
was over. It is, and has always been done on every 
ship, but it took a long while to get the red tape 
tangles out of the incident with the Navy Depart- 
ment. All this came back to me this morning, as 
I sat on the hotel piazza and watched your brethren 
hurry off to Mass while so many others lazily sat 
dawdling over the Sunday papers, or were enjoy- 
ing the ocean breezes. In all honesty I must in- 
clude myself among those lazy heretics, although, 
as you know, my relatives are pious, God-fearing 
Episcopalians, and the family for two generations 
have been the most prominent church organ build- 
ers in the country.” 

When the World War broke out there were only 
sixteen Catholic Chaplains in the regular army 
and nine in the National Guard. In all, 454 chaplains 
served during the War. They were under the juris- 
diction of the late Cardinal Hayes, appointed by 
the Pope as Chaplain Bishop (Episcopus Castren- 
sis), November 24, 1917, while he was the Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York. There are now thirty-one in 
the Regular Army; twenty in veterans’ hospitals; 
twenty auxiliaries, and forty in the Military Re- 
serve. The senior of all the chaplains of the Regular 
Army now is a Catholic, Rev. William Richard 
Arnold, who runks as a Colonel. He entered the 
service April 8, 1913. The last officer of the A. E. F. 
killed in the World War was Father William F. 
Davitt, a lieutenant chaplain of the 125th Infantry, 
killed by a shell, in his quarters, an hour before the 
ending of hostilities, November 11, 1918. 

The number of Catholic chaplains in both army 
and navy is below the proper ratio, especially in 
the navy. In the last ten years, according to Right 
Rev. Msgr. George J. Waring, Vicar General of the 
Ordinariate for the army and navy, only two have 
been commissioned for that service. The whole 
United States, and overseas, is divided into five 
sections in charge of a vicar appointed by the 
Chaplain Bishop. They report to Msgr. Waring, at 
the Ordinariate, 110 East 12th Street, New York. 
He ranked as Major when he retired. 
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TAGS AND LABELS 


POLITICAL parties may be useful engines for gov- 
ernment. As Henry Steele Commager pointed out, 
in a recent issue of the New York Times Magazine 
(September 4) it is the parties who “perform the 
endless, hard prosaic job of getting out the voters, 
selecting the candidates, drawing platforms, cam- 
paigning, and the hundred other things that we 
take largely for granted.” Washington seems to 
have feared that parties would degenerate into 
factions, and end in “permanent despotism.” That 
danger always exists; indeed, it is present today. 
But as long as men can differ over charters, and 
over the selection of proper means to an end which 
all approve, parties will exist. The best that can 
be done is to watch for, and correct, the first trends 
to “the frightful despotism” which Washington 
feared. 

In this sense, then, we are in hearty agreement 
with the position recently announced by President 
Roosevelt. Within limits, party loyalty is a desir- 
able quality. When a party gives evidence that it 
is honest and intelligent, it is proper that members 
of the party support their leaders in the work that 
has been undertaken. But this loyalty, obviously, 
has limits. Mr. Roosevelt, in the statement referred 
to, seems very properly to regard “Democrat” and 
“Republican” as mere labels, and no man can be 
loyal to a label. Mr. Roosevelt would have us elect 
candidates who, whatever their labels, are truly 
“liberal.” 

At this point, we part company. “Liberal” too is 
a label. To some, Mr. Roosevelt’s “Liberal” is a 
political genius, all aflame with love for the liberties 
and welfare of the people. To others, he is a dour 
individual who by increasing the power of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington will seek to purchase our 
liberties in exchange for a Federal dole, and so 
change “welfare,” as understood by the Constitu- 
tion, into a kind vf fairly well-fed serfdom. Over 
the interpretation of Mr. Roosevelt’s political creed, 
as over the interpretation of the Constitution, there 
can be, and inevitably wili be, differences of opinion. 

We thank the President for his warning against 
labels. Men should be chosen for public office not 
because they belong to this party or to that, but 
because they are competent for the work, and can 
be trusted to be loyal to their oath to support the 
Constitution. 

In these days of political and economic peril 
partisanship should have no part in our counsels. 
It must be obvious that the interests at stake in 
the forthcoming elections are unusual, since for the 
first time in our history a President of the United 
States has actively campaigned in half a dozen 
States for candidates for office. All in his estima- 
tion are, doubtless, “Liberals,” but all also bear the 
further label, ‘“Democrat.’’ While we would not 
necessarily repel a man because of a label, the in- 
signia ought not to be taken as a recommendation. 
Let us put none but Americans on guard, and if we 
fear that to be but another label, let the man’s 
mind and works be carefully scrutinized. 
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LABOR SCHISM 


LABOR DAY has come and gone, and the rift be- 
tween the two great labor organizations has not 
been closed. It is wider than ever, and the reasons 
for the split become more apparent. The A. F. of L. 
can prosper without the Wagner Act, while the 
C.I.0. seems to depend upon the retention of that 
legislation unchanged. Personal animosity between 
the leaders is only a secondary cause, although the 
A. F. of L. can find another text in the fraterniz- 
ing of John L. Lewis with Toledano and other Com- 
munists in Mexico City. Is Mr. Lewis bent on pre- 
senting the C.I.O. as a Communist group? 


COMMUNISM 


TO each Note of protest, as it issues from the 
pen of Secretary Hull, impeccable in form and 
substance, Mexico answers by confiscating an- 
other parcel of property owned by an Ameri- 
can. The case is not one for war, certainly, but 
of international law. Unfortunately for us, 
Mexico recognizes no law but the will of the 
junta in power. It has honored no other law for 
many years—a fact which only now we are 
beginning to realize. 

The case is serious for a number of reasons. 
Americans hold property not only in Mexico, 
but in a number of Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. Rich in natural resources, these 
countries are poor in available capital, and 
some of them, it must be admitted, are equally 
poor in enterprise and sustained effort. The in- 
flux of capital from the United States does not 
mean profit only for the American investors 
but also for the particular country and its 
citizens. A gold-mine is not worth much until 
its precious contents are brought out and put 
on the market, nor can oil be refined and 
marketed by novices. Should these countries 
follow Mexico’s example, Secretary Hull would 
need a new corps of clerks to help him write 
his Notes protesting, week after week, against 
confiscation. 

One contention made by Mexico, assuming 
that it is offered in good faith, must be con- 
ceded. A Government acts within its rights 
should it take over all mines and oil wells to 
operate them in trust for the people. That plan 
would probably benefit this country, provided 
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IRREVERENCE 


IN a recent address to Catholic Action workers, 
Pius XI deplored the increase of “irreverence” in 
children, and attributed it to the schools which they 


‘attend. These, said the Pontiff, “have themselves 


so little reverence for childhood.” No better descrip- 
tion of the secularized school can be given. If it has 
no reverence for God, it can have none for man, 
God’s image, just as governments which reject God 
also reject the Catholic teaching that every man 
has rights which do not depend upon the state. 
Without God in the school, there can be no rev- 
erence for God’s children. 


EYOND THE RIO GRANDE 





always, that they would be operated for the 
benefit of the public, and not for the private 
profit of the politicians in charge. But there is 
a vast difference between “nationalizing” the 
natural resources of a country, and “confiscat- 
ing” them. Equity, if not strict justice, demands 
that payment be made to the owners for the 
property taken over. Mexico, while vaguely 
promising to pay what it thinks proper at some 
time in the vast future, has decided on confis- 
cation. Apart from considerations of equity or 
justice, Mexico can hardly gain by a policy 
which effectively bars foreign capital, and 
alienates foreign buyers. It simply makes na- 
tional bankruptcy unavoidable. 

It is not surprising to note the assertion of 
Cardenas that no rights exist in Mexico except 
those conceded by the laws. This means in prac- 
tice that the junta which controls Cardenas, 
along with the Mexican courts and Congress, 
has reduced the people of Mexico to a condi- 
tion resembling serfdom. But Cardenas has done 
nothing more than affirm one of the funda- 
mental principles of Communism. Communism 
prates of liberty, and even manages to per- 
suade some Americans that liberty exists no- 
where except under the Soviet rule. The sim- 
ple truth is that there is no liberty, and can 
be none, under a regime which denies that man 
has natural rights which do not come from the 
state and which can not be taken away by the 
state. At our very borders, Mexico is teaching 
us what one fundamental principle of Commu- 
nism necessarily means. 


IN MEMORIAM 


FORTY-SIX years ago, Patrick Joseph Hayes, 
priest of God, said for the first time: “I will go unto 
the altar of God, unto God who giveth joy unto my 
youth.” Twenty-two years later, the Holy See ap- 
pointed him Auxiliary Bishop to the aging Car- 
dinal Farley, Archbishop of New York, and on the 
death of the Ordinary, Bishop Hayes was promoted 
to the See. Five years passed, and Pius XI, recog- 
nizing the merits of one who had served God and 
his neighbor with unflagging zeal as priest, Bishop 
and Archbishop, created him Cardinal Priest of the 
Holy Roman Church, under the Title of Santa Maria 
in Via. On September 4, 1938, Almighty God Who 
had chosen and elected him for a great work in 
the Church, sent His Angel to summon His faithful 
servant home. 

The bare chronology of some lives assures us: 
“Here was an illustrious man.”’ Yet the work of the 
late Cardinal was quiet, even imperceptible in the 
doing of it (as was his manner of passing out of 
this world of shadows) and men became aware of 
it only after some project of importance had been 
brought to a successful conclusion. For show and 
circumstance, for pomp and power, he cared noth- 
ing. It was enough that the work be done, and 
the praise given to God. All his life he lived in the 
din and clamor of a great metropolis, in the world, 
but not of it. Whatever was human interested him, 
but nothing that was human held him, unless it 
could be turned to the service of God or of his 
neighbor. He did not seek men, but men, because 
they saw in him something that told of another 
world, sought him. 

Honors came to him in full measure, honors in 
the Church and before the world. A child of the 
poor, he rose to the sublime dignity of the Cardin- 
alitial state. Foreign Governments conferred their 
decorations upon him in recognition of the aid he 
had afforded their immigrant sons, or because they 
recognized in the Archbishop of New York an up- 
lifting force that had made itself felt far beyond 
the limits of the See of New York. Presidents, and 
officials of the city and State of New York, found 
in the late Cardinal a source of wise counsel in 
moments of perplexity. Outstanding as a church- 
man and as a citizen for more than forty years, 
what Thompson wrote of Cardinal Manning could 
well be applied to the Cardinal of New York 

Anchorite, who didst dwell 

With all the world for cell 
for God’s interests in any part of the world were 
his interests. 

The charm which the late Cardinal had for all 
classes of men emanated from no secret source. 
It was the outward showing of a life that was 
patently and deeply supernatural. The riches of 
this world, he spurned. Himself a poor man, he 
worked the miracle that only the truly poor can 
work by giving millions to the afflicted and the 
destitute. Self-sacrificing, even austere in his pri- 
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vate life, the grandeur and the dignity of the Car- 
dinal’s robes well became this simple man on whom 
the affection of priests and people conferred the 
title, “The Cardinal of Charities.” He begged with- 
out shame for the poor because he understood their 
needs, because in them he saw the children of God, 
the brethren of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The city and the nation are poorer for his go- 
ing away, but we, his spiritual children who held 
him in affectionate reverence, are doubly poor. 
In the death of a Bishop, every Catholic feels a 
bereavement, even though he may never have 
spoken to the prelate, for in his Ordinary he sees 
one chosen by the Holy Spirit to rule and guide 
him, keeping unbroken the communion with the 
Bishop of Rome, the Vicar of Jesus Christ. In the 
death of Cardinal Hayes, we of New York know 
that we have lost a faithful shepherd, one who at 
all times was ready to lay down his life for his 
flock. 


Our consolation in this moment is that we can ~ 


now help him who so greatly helped us, by our 
prayers and at the altar. From all who read these 
lines we beg a prayer that his soul may be speedily 
admitted into the encompassing peace of God. 


RADIO CENSORSHIP 


BY the First Amendment, Congress is forbidden 
to make any law “abridging the freedom of speech.” 
A similar provision is found in the Constitutions of 
the several States. Hence, no Government, State 
or Federal, may determine what a citizen may 
speak or print. All that it may do (and should do) 
is to hold him responsible for what he says or 
speaks. But even this restriction must be reason- 
able. Otherwise, it is not law but tyranny. 

Today the radio is daily growing in use and im- 
portance as a means of speech. To many persons, 
what they hear is more impressive than what they 
read. Some scoff at the danger of Federal censor- 
ship over the radio, but those who have an eye on 
Washington know that in a thousand indirect ways 
Federal officials are creating it. Radio stations, not 
amenable to their advice, may find themselves in 
serious difficulties when they apply, as they must 
twice yearly, to a Federal agency for renewal of 
their licenses. 

Does this explain why the Columbia, the National 
and the Mutual Broadcasting stations will under no 
consideration sell time to Father Coughlin? 

We have not always agreed with Father Cough- 
lin. But as Americans, we bitterly resent inter- 
ference by any public official to keep us from hear- 
ing what Father Coughlin, or, for that matter, what 
Earl Browder, may wish to say. 

Consorship of the radio by interested politicians 
is one of the gravest dangers of the day. But if 
Washington can censor the radio, it can also censor 
the press and the pulpit. In censoring the radio, a 
political appointee does what the Constitution for- 
bids Congress to do. He abridges “the freedom of 


speech.” 
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OUR CONSOLER 


IN this story of Our Lord’s earthly mission the 
Evangelists record that on three occasions He ex- 
ercised His power as God to bring one who had 
died back to life. But does this mean that Our 
Lord worked this miracle only three times? We 
find the answer in the seventh chapter of the 
Gospel according to Saint Luke. 

John the Baptist had sent some of his disciples 
to Jesus, and in response to their inquiries about 
His mission, He enumerated some of His works. 
“The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are made 
clean, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, to the 
poor the gospel is preached.” Four of these miracles 
relate to healing, while the fifth, the greatest of 
all, shows a power over life and death which be- 
longs to God alone. Our Lord’s words indicate, 
moreover, that He had exercised this power not 
on a few occasions, but often. “The dead rise again.” 

Perhaps the most familiar of the three instances 
is that of Lazarus, a dear friend of Our Lord. The 
second is that of the little daughter of the ruler 
of the synagogue whom Our Lord called back to 
life in words, according to some writers, which the 
mother customarily employed every morning when 
she went to awaken the child. The third miracle, 
related in tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Luke vii, 
11-16) took place when Our Lord, going into the 
city of Naim, met a funeral procession carrying to 
the grave the only son of a widow. On the first and 
second occasions, Our Lord was asked to help, but 
here “moved with mercy,” He takes the initiative. 
“Weep not,” He said to the lamenting mother, and 
then touching the bier, He calls out: “Young man, 
I say to thee, Arise.” Immediately, the young man 
“sat up,” and Our Lord “delivered him to his 
mother.” 

While the miracles which Our Lord wrought 
constitute an argument for His Divinity that is 
irrefutable, to us who believe in Him and His Divine 
mission, they are reasons which should quicken 
our love for Him and deepen our confidence in His 
care for us. They show the loving tenderness of 
His Sacred Heart, the beauty and nobility of His 
character as Man. No one ever came to Him in 
distress without being comforted, and no one ever 
asked a boon of Him and went away empty-handed. 
He weeps at the grave of Lazarus, His beloved 
friend; He bids the mourners cease their lamenta- 
tions as He draws near the bed on which the daugh- 
ter of Jairus lies dead; and at His merciful voice 
the young man comes back from the grave to con- 
sole his mother. 

Is not Jesus Christ the same today, as long ago 
when His blessed feet pressed the hot highways of 
Judea? Is His Heart less loving, or His will to help 
and console us less ardent? That great lover of 
Christ, the Apostle of the Gentiles will answer for 
us, “Jesus Christ, yesterday, and today: and the 
same forever” (Heb. xiii, 8). And again he writes: 
“For we have not a high priest who cannot have 
compassion on our infirmities. . . . Let us go there- 
fore with confidence to the throne of grace.” (Heb. 
iv, 15, 16) 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Rejecting party lines, 
President Roosevelt declared he preferred liberal 
Republicans to conservative Democrats. His re- 
marks were viewed by some observers as another 
indication of his intention to create a complete 
political realignment of parties if he finds it neces- 
sary. The Democratic National Congressional Com- 
mittee announced it would support Democratic 
nominees for Congress. Minnesota’s Governor Ben- 
son informed the President the Northwest backed 
his campaign to elect liberals regardless of party 
lines. . . . Going into Maryland in furtherance of 
his “purge” against Senator Millard E. Tydings, 
President Roosevelt addressed voters of Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore. Speaking over a national hook-up, 
Mr. Roosevelt, while not mentioning Tydings by 
name, described the Senator as one who had “op- 
posed, openly or secretly, almost every suggestion 
that was put forward by those who belonged to the 
liberal school of thought.” The New-Deal-sponsored 
candidate, Representative David J. Lewis, was char- 
acterized by Mr. Roosevelt, as ‘“‘a man who not only 
has seen visions but has lived to make his dreams 
come true.’”’ Employing the expressions “Mr. A” 
and “Mr. B,” the President sought to give his 
definition of “liberal” and “conservative.” His 
definition boiled down comes to this: a conservative 
is one who fears increase of governmental power; a 
liberal is one who believes in increasing govern- 
mental power to correct social and economic evils. 
... The Treasury announced a deficit of $646,648,- 
203.02 for the first two months of the fiscal year, 
1938-39 as compared with $372,488,750.82 for the 
same period last year. Last year WPA rolls were 
below 2,000,000. They have now reached a record 
high of more than 3,000,000 persons. The Treasury 
revealed it will borrow $700,000,000. 


WASHINGTON. In accordance with a law passed by 
the last session of Congress, the State Department 
issued rules for registration with the Secretary of 
State of agents in the United States engaged in 
propaganda or other activity with a political pur- 
pose for a foreign principal. Under the law a poli- 
tical party in this country which is subsidized by a 
foreign power must register. . . . Chairman Dies 
of the Congressional Committee investigating un- 
American activities issued a statement that it is 
“amazing that Mme. Perkins would assume the at- 
titude that she has in defense of the alien Bridges 
and refuse to enforce the law.” . . . Senator Tydings 
of Maryland, filed a series of complaints with the 
Senate Committee on Campaign Expenditures, 
charging coercion of Federal employes to defeat 
him in the primary. . . . Senator McCarran of 
Nevada, opponent of the President’s Court bill, won 
the Democratic renomination by a vote of almost 


three to one over two “100 per cent New Deal” 
rivals. ... The Senate Committee on Campaign Ex- 
penditures asked the Department of Justice and Mr. 
Farley to take action against the postmistress of 
Salisbury, Md., for her anti-Tydings campaigning. 


AT HoMeE. Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
A. F. of L., urged a substantial revision of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act. Referring to the National 
Labor Relations Board, he said: “Day by day it is 
seeking to extend its power and its field of author- 
ity.” Concerning the Board’s policy, Mr. Woll be- 
lieves: “It under-cuts and undermines democracy?” 
. . . Speaking in Portland, Ore., Earl Browder, na+ 
tional executive secretary, urged Communists to 
support President Roosevelt and the New Deal in 
the Fall elections, to prevent “reactionary control,” 
and prepare the way for the gradual “education” 
of the American people. He charged that Vice 
President Garner and “other anti-Roosevelt forces” 
had inspired the activity of the Dies Committee. 
... In protest against “Communist domination” of 
the Workers Alliance, Henry V. Rourke, of New 
York, announced his local, composed of WPA chauf- 
feurs, mechanics and helpers, had withdrawn from 
the Alliance. His union passed a resolution charging 
the Alliance with using its equipment and funds 
“for purpose of Communist propaganda and recruit- 
ing instead of the legitimate aims of more relief for 
the unemployed.” ... The A. F. of L. executive 
council extended its full support to the Dies Com- 
mittee, declared critics of the Committee were mo- 
tivated by fear of exposure. Said A. F. of L. Presi- 
dent William Green: “You cannot answer charges 
or contradict convincing evidence by attempting to 
belittle and ridicule the work of the Dies Commit- 
tee.” .. . The Count of Covadonga, former heir to 
the Spanish throne, was killed in a Florida auto- 
mobile accident. . . . Labor troubles mounted in 
San Francisco. 121 wholesale warehouses were 
closed by a lock-out of C.I.O. members. A. F. of L. 
retail clerks quit in twenty-seven large department 
stores and eight branches. . . . His Eminence, Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York, died 
September 4. 


GERMANY. Battalions of Nazis, almost a million 
strong, poured into Nuremberg for the tenth annual 
congress of the party, the sixth since Hitler as- 
sumed power. Hitler in his proclamation to the con- 
gress warned the world that no economic blockade 
can henceforth be effective against the Reich. Ost- 
mark, formerly Austria, was for the first time offi- 
cially represented at the congress. No mention was 
made in Hitler’s opening proclamation of the topic 
on all minds, the Sudeten-German conflict with the 
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Czech Government, but preceding the congress and 
during it Konrad Henlein, leader of the Sudeten 
Germans made hurried trips from Czechoslovakia 
to confer with Hitler. Czechoslovakia, under British 
pressure, was reported to have offered autonomous 
government within the Czech state to the Sudeten 
Germans. Negotiations were proceeding between 
the representatives of the Czech Government and 
the Sudeten Germans when the latter suddenly 
broke up the conferences, alleging the beating of 
Sudeten deputies by Czech police. . . . Hitler later 
ordered resumption of the negotiations. . . . German 
troops moved into the Reich’s new Siegfried line 
opposite France’s steel and concrete Maginot line. 
... Announcement was made that religious schools 
in Austria would be closed, with the Nazi party and 
the State taking over education of youth....A 
pastoral letter of Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of 
Vienna, protested the Nazi orders secularizing mar- 
riage and removing prie..s and nuns from schools 
and nuns from hospitals where they served as 
nurses. 


SPAIN. With the lessening of Leftist pressure in 
the Gandesa sector, the Franco forces resumed 
their drive along the Teruel-Sagunto road toward 
Valencia. At Viver, thirty-four miles northwest of 
Valencia, the Nationalists pushed back General Jose 
Miaja’s Red troops. . . . In the Gandesa fighting, 
Franco’s brigades captured three hills, hurled heavy 
attacks on the Ebro bridgeheads. On the left of the 
Gandesa-Mora de Ebro highway, Nationalists re- 
ported decisive gains. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Prime Minister J. B. M. Hertzog 
declared South Africa was not obliged to support 
Great Britain if she became involved in a war over 
Czechoslovakia. . . . Rumors concerning the Czech- 
German crisis spread alarm throughout Britain. . . . 
An editorial in the London Times hinted at the 
advisability of ceding the Sudeten area to Germany. 
Protest from the Czechoslovakian Government 
brought from Downing Street the statement that 
the editorial did not represent the views of His 
Majesty’s Government. The British Navy moved up 
to the North Sea. 


Mexico. The Mexican Government refused the de- 
mands of the United States for immediate payment 
for land owned by American citizens which has 
been seized by the Cardenas Government. Mexico 
also announced she would continue to seize the 
land owned by foreigners. “The aspirations of the 
collectivity,” wrote Foreign Minister Hay, “must 
prevail over individual interests.”’ Cardenas declined 
to set up a sinking fund to guarantee payment for 
the land, as suggested by the United States. In a 
speech before the Mexican Congress, President 
Cardenas rejected the demand of the United States 
for arbitration of the payments for expropriated 
land. As Cardenas rebuffed the United States, Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels, who does not speak 
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Spanish, sat in a front row box. . . . Mexico com- 
pleted an oil barter deal with Germany... . The 
Latin-American Labor Congress opened in Mexico 
City, with delegates from fourteen Latin-American 
countries present. Communist leader Lombardo 
Toledano declared the new Latin-American union 
would form an organization uniting workers in the 
United States with those in South and Central 
America. John L. Lewis and Edwin S. Smith, mem- 
ber of the N.L.R.B., were present. The Congress 
heard attacks on Fascism, none on Communism. 


ITALY. The Italian Cabinet ordered all Jews who 
have taken up residence in Italy since the World 
War to ieave Italy within the next six months. This 
order includes Jews who have acquired citizenship. 
A person born of the marriage of a Jew and an 
Aryan is considered an Aryan. It is estimated the 
move will affect about 10,000 Jews. Another de- 
cree banned Jewish teachers and students from ali 
Italian governmental, semi-governmental and legal- 
ly recognized schools. Jewish students already en- 
rolled in universities will be allowed to finish their 
courses. It was believed Jews would be allowed to 
settle in Ethiopia. 


FRANCE. In what was regarded as a warning to 
Germany in the Czech crisis, Paris suspended all 
army leaves, called to the colors sufficient reserves 
to man the Maginot line. World War “armistice 
babies” born in 1918 headed for frontier training 
grounds. .. . The French General Confederation of 
Labor, which hitherto opposed Premier Daladier’s 
proposal to modify the forty-hour week, announced 
it would cooperate in increasing production. Dock 
workers in the port of Marseilles may be called to 
military service to break the dockers’ strike there. 
The port of Marseilles was put under military con- 
trol. 


CHINA-JAPAN. A _ far-flung Japanese offensive 
fought bitterly to reach Hankow. One Nipponese 
column cut it way from ‘Juichang to the rear of 
Mahuiling, was checked there by Chinese divisions. 
Down the Singtze highway toward Teian poured 
Japanese troops. Twenty miles from Teian they en- 
countered such fierce Chinese resistance the ad- 
vance was halted. Japanese gains on the north bank 
of the Yangtze River were reported. Japanese dis- 
patches said the Chinese left 25,000 corpses on the 
battlefilds around Juichang, Singtze and Mahuiling. 


FOOTNOTES. Anti-Jewish outbreaks occurred in 
the Ukraine and White Russia. . . . The autonomous 
Sanjak of Alexandretta, situated between Syria and 
Turkey, adopted the name Hatay Republic. .. . 
Terrorism continued in Palestine with Jewish and 
Arab casualties mounting steadily. The Netherlands 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of the corona- 
tion of Queen Wilhelmina. ... A revolt in Chile was 
crushed after four hours’ fighting. 
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JOCIST LOCAL 


EDITOR: My friends and I have read the article 
concerning the Jocist movement in the July 2 issue 
of AMERICA. This youth organization is reawaken- 
ing the long dormant spirit inherent in Catholic 
youth. It is an excellent example of what the youth 
can do. 

Problems of morality, government and religion 
have become so acute that our existing order is 
threatened. The youth is the center of the attack 
engineered by the envoys of Satan. The American 
Youth Congress has demonstrated the necessary 
impetus to give it the all-important propaganda to 
stimulate its activity. Of course, we know that this 
Charlie McCarthy is merely the stooge of the 
Trojan Horse policy. However, it does show the 
imperativeness of an immediate crusade against 
this anti-God and anti-country movement. The 
remedy—the Jocist movement. 

The Jocist movement is not merely anti-Commu- 
nistic; it also submits the Christian principles neces- 
sary to reconstruct the social order. The JOC now 
numbers approximately 500,000 members in Eu- 
rope. It has received the blessing of Pope Pius XI 
and also the approbation of the European Catholic 
Hierarchy. Due to its fostering of the Papal En- 
cyclicals its work has wrought wonders. 

This movement is now getting under way in New 
York. Any one (boys and girls) between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-five who is interested may con- 
tact me at 8857 82nd Avenue, Glendale, L. I. 

Glendale, L. I. VINCENT J. FERRARI 


PROPHET 


EDITOR: The Social Security Act is all that Law- 
rence Lucey says it is (AMERICA, August 20), and 
much more. Mr. Lucey implies that it can be used 
“for patching occasional defects in an imperfect but 
decent economy,” which decent economy he would 
bring about by increasing the amount of money in 
circulation. But the more you increase the quantity 
of money in circulation in relation to the abun- 
dance of goods on the American market, the closer 
you come to the condition of German marks after 
the World War. Existing goods must be exchanged 
for existing real money. Pump-priming only gives 
the appearance of increase in purchasing power. 
Industrial and agricultural inventories in 1937 were 
on a par with inventories of 1929, despite all the 
supposed purchasing power distributed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

On February 15, 1935, when our pretended pros- 
perity was going along as planned, there was a 
public hearing on Unemployment Insurance held at 
the State House in Providence. A college professor, 


now one of the three members of the Social Se- 
curity Board, acted as economic advisor to the 
committee. After big business and little business, 
the labor unions, Socialists and Communists had 
their innings, and all favoring the Act, the writer 
got the floor to read a paper. ““Whom do you repre- 
sent?” asked the chairman. “The general public,” 
was the modest reply. 

The first paragraph of the paper reads as fol- 
lows: 

Unemployment insurance is an impossibility. Any 
attempt to insure against unemployment must in- 
crease unemployment, and the surplus set up for the 
relief of the unemployed cannot be any more avail- 
able to them, or any more beneficial to them, than 
printing-press money contributed by the Government 
in the form of a dole. 

The present member of the Social Security Board 
registered amusement. But conditions are now as it 
was prophesied they would be, even though there 
is no pretense by the Government to maintain a 
fund for the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation and pensions. In fact, conditions are not 
worse because the money taken from the workers 
and employers is spent, thus permitting industry 
to get back all the money taken from the pay en- 
velopes of the workers together with industry’s 
contribution. 

If the money collected under the pretense of 
being insurance premiums were not immediately 
spent, industry could not get back all the money 
it paid out, no matter how high a price it attempted 
to charge for its products. The result would be an 
increased accumulation of commodities that could 
not be sold at the cost cf production, and thus all 
industry would lose by the total amount collected 
and retained in a fund, and the condition of un- 
employment would be much more dreadful than 
it is at the present time. 


Providence, R. I. M. P. CONNERY 


QUERY 


EDITOR: In connection with biased journalism, 
falsified reports of Spanish news, minute men, etc., 
there is an angle I have missed, if it has been dis- 
cussed—failure to publish objections or corrections 
sent in. 

Really a number of my letters have been pub- 
lished, at times in toto. We used to have two papers, 
and if a letter sent to one was not published, I sent 
it to the other, and usually the second paper did 
publish it. In writing I acted on my firm belief that 
mistakes were the result of ignorance, and my pur- 
pose was to enlighten the ignorant. For some time 
past I have suffered the fate of other letter writers 
with whom I am acquainted—the wastebasket. We 
have now just one newspaper system in our town 
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of somewhere near 500,000; so, if that paper does 
not publish it, there is not a second to which to 
send the rejected article. 

My last article was congratulation of an editorial 
which had appeared a few days previously, which 
in an apparently sympathetic vein outlined the diffi- 
culties under which General Franco was laboring. 
In addition I expressed regret that continued Rus- 
sian assistance was delaying his ending the strug- 
gle. This was not published. 

Now during this week we were treated to an 
editorial declaring the about-face of the Catholic 
Church in the Spanish question, evidenced by the 
article in the Commonweal (in spite of the fact 
that one of the priests from the Cathedral had 
written, correcting the impression that the Com- 
monweal is a mouthpiece of the Catholic Church 
in America). This editorial also cited the strained 
relations between the Holy Father and Mussolini, 
the inference being that the Pope is against Fascism 
in Italy, and therefore in Spain, based on their ds- 
sumption that Franco is Fascist; also some other 
premises which I do not recall. 

In view of the fact that the vast majority of our 
people, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, get their 
news from the public press, no matter how many 
Catholic papers they may take, this editorial, 
seemingly without bias, is even worse than the 
most biased article possible, and under the circum- 
stances outlined above, what can one do? 

Louisville, Ky. ANASTASIA M. LAWLER 


FOOTNOTE 


EDITOR: Since Richard Reid’s study (AMERICA, 
August 28) of the hierarchy of America is to be 
a Ph.D. thesis, it is probably worth while to point 
out that he is a bit inconsistent. If our representa- 
tion in the Sacred College is to be stretched to 
include Cardinal Cheverus and Cardinal Persico, 
surely then the Jesuit Cardinal Mazzella, who 
taught theology here for many years, and the Fran- 
ciscan Cardinal Falconio, who was a citizen of the 
United States, should not be omitted. 

And if Mr. Reid is willing to go so far in making 
up his list, he might as well count also Cardinals 
Satolli, Martinelli, Bonzano and Fumasoni-Biondi. 

New York, N.Y. RAFAEL M. DEL VAL O’HARA 


ANTI-LEAGUE 


EDITOR: A few months ago, when the American 
League for Peace and Democracy was staging its 
peace strike, the bulletin board reserved for an- 
nouncements of the League at one of the city’s 
leading schools of social work was plastered with 
posters captioned, “Strike for Peace!’’ Set in the 
middle of these posters was a bulletin headed, “The 
Abraham Lincoln Brigade Fights for Spain.” This 
obvious inconsistency is characteristic of this or- 
ganization. 

Each year the annual peace parade of the League 
for Peace and Democracy is a source of humor rich 
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in irony for those who can detect insincerity. Last 
year we had the story of the incautious spectator 
who gave the Fascist instead of the Communist 
salute and was beaten over the head with a piece 
of lead pipe carried by one of the peace marchers. 
This year it was the parade’s theme, which seemed 
to be “guns and bombs and airplanes for use against 
our enemies in Spain” and the twenty-year-old clap- 
trap about “fighting to make the world safe for 
Democracy.” 

Not so very long ago neutrality legislation, the 
Oxford peace oath and condemnation of the inter- 
national traffickers in munitions were favorite top- 
ics at League meetings, but in recent months the 
subject of neutrality legislation has been replaced 
by a campaign to lift the arms embargo; eulogies 
of the International Brigade have been substituted 
for the peace oath, while the peace and democracy 
boys are fraternizing with the munition lobbyists. 

The American League for Peace and Democracy 
loses interest in peace when peace interferes with 
the objectives of Soviet Russia, Red Spain or any 
other cause that receives the League’s stamp of 
approval. Then the League becomes as militant as 
any other partisan organization. 

If the League is not for peace, neither is it for 
democracy. In 1933 its membership pledged them- 
selves to defend the Soviet Ulion. Since then the 
organization has become nothing more than an 
apologist for the Stalinist brand of Communism. 
While indulging in the most intemperate Fascist 
baiting, it denounces all criticisms of Communism 
as Red baiting. The League cannot tolerate dicta- 
torships, deification of the state and suppression of 
civil or religious liberties when they exist under 
Fascism, but it pretends that such abuses do not 
exist under Communism, which it seeks to identify 
with democracy. 


New York, N. Y. HILARY M. LEYENDECKER. 


OLD COMPLAINT 


EDITOR: Some time ago I attended a performance 
of the Abbey Theatre. The play was the Playboy of 
the Western World. I had looked forward to seeing 
this particular group of players, expecting to see 
something worth-while in both acting and material. 
No matter how fine the acting, it was completely 
lost on me in the disappointment of the play. I did 
not expect to see really Irish people present such a 
play; many others with whom I had exchanged 
opinions expressed the same thought—that Irish 
people and Irish Catholics should not accept these 
plays without protest. 

Later I read Father Gillis’ opinion expressed in 
an editorial in which he very emphatically con- 
demned these plays. Now, the article in AMERICA 
(August 13) seems to give great praise to them. 
Is this consistent with Catholic principles? What 
kind of Catholics are these Abbey Theatre player 
characters supposed to represent, and why do in- 
telligent Catholics praise this group and their 
work? 


Arlington, N. J. M. G. 
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WAYSIDE CROSSES 


OF OLD NEW FRANCE 


KATHERINE BREGY 








I HAVE just come back from wandering about the 
Canada which is still, as it has always been, New 
France—from that busy handmaid of a city, Mon- 
treal, and Quebec queenly upon her rocky throne, 
along the blue-grey Saint Lawrence and around 
that wildly beautiful and varied Gaspé Peninsula 
which must have struck dumb the first French and 
the first unknown Viking or even Irish explorers. 
... And the thing which I find myself missing most 
poignantly is the wayside cross! So often it happens 
that some concrete, almost accidental object seems 
to gather up and symbolize what Alice Meynell deli- 
cately described as the “spirit of place,” all that 
differentiates one country from another. Years ago 
when I returned from the enchantment of my first 
French visit to a flatly fashionable New Jersey 
coast resort, I remember how I pined nostalgically 
for the pointed roofs of France—the little peaked 
peasant cottages and the graceful towers of the 
chateaux and even the pepper-box corners of the 
Conciergerie prison. 

This time it is the perfect symbol of pious, peace- 
ful Canada for which I am homesick: even more 
than I am homesick for those deliberate, spacious, 
opalescent sunsets or the often breath-taking swing 
of the mountainy motor roads, or Percé rock stand- 
ing cleft by some primordial sword, or the gulls 
and gannets of Bonaventure Island clinging to their 
rocky nests like huge flowers with flapping petals. 
One can find mountains and rivers and birds and 
flowers not so far away—and a sunset is a sunset, 
even if it chooses to be swifter and sharper, paint- 
ing the clouds with its fire. Indeed, have we not 
grown used to the notion that even the sun is in 
a hurry here in the busy States? Yet not in enough 
of a hurry, since we must push our clocks ahead 
still faster. . . . But nowhere now can I recapture 
those wayside crosses, even in the most Catholic 
surroundings—even, for instance, on the green 
acres leading to a novitiate or a retreat house or a 
summer school. And I keep wondering why, since 
we have found a place for any number of highly 
standardized and unsatisfying statues. 

Almost any good reason seems to have been good 
enough to plant a cross on the Canadian country- 


side. It was about the first thing Jacques Cartier 
did when his two small sailing vessels were driven 
by a storm into Gaspé Bay on that momentous 
voyage of 1534. Today the primitive Cartier cross 
which claimed New France “for God and the King”’ 
is commemorated not only by the great granite 
duplicate erected during the recent fourth-cen- 
tenary celebration of Canada’s discovery but by 
another and simple cross which looks down from 
the heights of Percé upon that mysterious pierced 
rock facing the Atlantic Ocean. 

Probably most spectacular of all is the gigantic 
cross upon the pinnacle of Mount Royal. One sees 
it all day from the streets of modern Montreal; 
and at night, illumined by the genie (or shall one 
say the angel?) of electricity, it is a beacon to river 
travelers long after the city itself is lost to sight. 
Yet few seem to know that this colossal monument 
perpetuates one of the first wayside crosses of 
Canada—the wooden relic which Maisonneuve him- 
self carried up Mount Royal in the January of 1643, 
in thanksgiving for the cessation of a flood which 
had threatened his infant city. 

Even such familiar memories cling around the 
thousand “neighborhood” crosses of the ways and 
byways of Quebec Province, making them the dear- 
est if not the most dramatic of all. The graveyard 
crosses are, of course, crucifixes: often they are 
Caivaries, including Our Lady and Saint John and 
sometimes also the two thieves. And a cross erected 
on the coast in memory of some pitiful shipwreck 
usually bears upon it the Crucified. In the Beaupré 
neighborhood I have often seen crosses which car- 
ried instead just the instrument of the Passion— 
nails and spear—while a few may add a tiny, glass- 
enclosed shrine of the Sacred Heart or la bonne 
Sainte Anne or some other popular devotion. But 
most of these roadside crosses are simple bars of 
wood, very high and rather narrow, with a simple 
wooden shield where the two beams meet. 

Usually, this armorial shield tells the occasion 
commemorated by its raising—possibly a parish 
consecration or some act of family piety. But often, 
too, it bears the three fleurs de lis of the ancient 
French regime, the fleurs de lis which shone upon 
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the banner Jeanne d’Arc loved better than her 
sword! Perhaps the most indomitable and incredible 
of all these crosses is one outside of Lévis, just 
across the river from Quebec—flaunting upon its 
shield not only those French lilies, but above them 
the ringing inscription used by Jacques Cartier, 
Vive le Roi de France. One stops breathless to ask 
oneself :—How long since France has had a king? 
How much longer since that king ceased to rule 
Canada? 

This magnificent persistence of New France in 
the Faith, the language, the allegiances of her 
mother country is one of the most impressive ex- 
amples in history of the victory of the vanquished. 
England, conquering upon the Plains of Abraham, 
was powerless before it. And curiously enough—or 
was the memory of our own American Revolution 
partially responsible?—England had, almost from 
the first, the wisdom and the tact to recognize her 
own limitations. So that Canada, bilingual, self- 
governing, largely self-sustaining, and protesting 
only against conscription for a foreign war, may 
today be called her happiest colony. That is why 
the wayside cross which came over with the first 
settlers has grown to seem a predestined symbol 
of that “passive resistance” of the meek who have 
so truly possessed the land. It is not an accident, 
like the lovely peaked roofs or the picturesque, 
crooked streets of Old France. 

Just why—to return to our initial question—have 
we American Catholics let slip from us this heritage 
of our faithful European forefathers? Is it because 
of some vague self-consciousness or inferiority- 
complex fostered by a majority of non-Catholic 
neighbors? But French Canada, under an imposed 
British rule for almost two centuries, shows no 
such complex. Or have we somehow become im- 
pregnated, especially in our public life, by subtle 
yet superficial Protestant prejudices, so that we 
are content to relegate the cross to a church or a 
cemetery—or a jewelry counter? Do we imagine, 
does anybody really imagine, that the sight of this 
spes unica tends to make people melancholy? Ob- 
viously those industrious Canadians are not melan- 
choly; one has but to look in their candid eyes 
and their cheery churches. 

One would scarcely call Catholic Austria or 
Catholic Italy, with their persistent color and music 
through centuries of warfare—or gallant Ireland 
of the characteristic Celtic crosses—very lachry- 
mose. Chesterton’s remark that “there was more 
cosmic contentment in the narrow and bloody 
streets of Florence than in the theatre of Athens or 
the open garden of Epicurus” holds even through 
today’s problems; at least, it holds wherever Faith 
itself has not grown weak or confused before what 
have tiresomely become known as “nationalistic 
ideologies.” 

No, the Church has never made any nation 
morbid, although certain temporarily morbid na- 
tions have temporarily tried to make the Church 
seem like themselves. And it is refreshing to re- 
member that the only “merry England” ever known 
to man was a medieval Catholic country, one of 
whose kings erected a wayside cross wherever the 
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funera: procession of his dearly loved Queen Elean- 
or stopped on its way from Lincoln to Westminster. 


sre reine when, in the bustle 
2 hurry past Charing Cross 


Do we think of th* 
of a busy world, . 
today? 

No doubt we moderns are a neurotic and deca- 
dent people, but we have “extenuating circum- 
stances.’”’ And two facts revealed by the intensive 
study of modern neuroticism are old truths which 
the sacramental Church seems always to have 
known. The first is that no tragic or bitter experi- 
ence—and is individual experience less potent than 
that of the whole race?—must be hidden away to 
fester in the subconscious mind. Instead it must be 
honestly faced and integrated with the rest of life. 
The second is that human desires tend, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously, to wrap themselves 
around some image or symbol. Probably both of 
these psychic facts underlie the popular and pro- 
found custom of erecting crosses upon highway and 
byway. 

Just when Old France was becoming too sterile 
or too sophisticated or too disenchanted to rejoice 
any longer in the custom, it was carried overseas 
by the healthy and venturesome and idealistic set- 
tlers of New France. So the roadside cross is truly 
a symptom of vitality as well as of peace. It is the 
symbol of a people who have accepted the felix 
culpa—as God seems to have accepted it!—and have 
learned quite simply to live and love and work and 
laugh and suffer, to gather their harvests and 
plant their gay flowers, in the shadow of the rood 
tree. 

I believe many of us would be less “homesick 
in our homes” if we could be reminded of this ulti- 
mate paradox of the Faith, this wedding of joy 
and pain, and life and death, as we walk the city 
streets or country roads. I wish someone with the 
wisdom of saint and poet combined would pray 
for the wandering modern soul—as Francis Thomp- 
son prayed for wandering modern poetry—‘“Suffer 
her to wanton, suffer her to play, so she play round 
the foot of the Cross!” 


A CROSS IN FLANDERS 


BY a wayside shrine in Flanders, I once asked a 
little boy why the cross was covered over with a 
little roof. He looked up at the roof, and then at the 
crucifix under it. He kept looking at Our Lord on 
the cross for a long time. His dark eyes were puz- 
zled. “Is it to keep Our Saviour from the cold and 
the rain and the snow?” I asked. 

“Yes!” he replied, still looking at the cross. 

“Is it to keep the hot sun away, too?” I went on. 

“Yes!” he said. 

“But, isn’t that strange?” I asked. “Here Our 
Lord is torn and bruised and dying, nailed to a 
cross, and we try to merely keep away the wet 
and the cold?” 

“Oh!” said the iittle boy looking at me, “We 
want that. He has to be crucified. We intend to 
crucify Him, do you see, but He doesn’t have to be 
wet and cold.” T. B 














BOOKS 


THE SERAPHIC DOCTOR 
IN THE MEDIEVAL PICTURE 


THE PHILOSOPHY oF SAINT BONAVENTURE. By Etienne 

Gilson. Sheed and Ward. $5 
IT WAS a foregone conclusion that Professor Gilson 
would add to his work on Saint Thomas a follow up 
on the Seraphic Doctor. The expansiveness, sweep and 
inclusiveness of his mind find their connatural counter- 
part in the philosophy of Saint Bonaventure. He will be 
deterred by no anticipations on the limitations proper 
to the sphere of philosophy. Viewing the matter as a 
historian without prejudices and presuppositions and 
with precedent aplenty in pontifical approval, Gilson is 
only occupied with a synthesis, parallel or disparate to 
Thomism, which, from being considered not in se but 
relative to Saint Thomas, is too often dismissed as a 
faltering or corrupt Scholasticism, that, ignoring 
Aristotle, followed the Augustinian tradition under the 
pioneer leadership of Alexander of Hales. 

The study of The Philosophy of Saint Bonaventure 
is no party work to set up one Doctor against another. 
It is to put Bonaventure in his proper setting, without 
heeding warnings or danger signals from the enemy 
camp. Alongside of the intellectual achievement that 
reached its apex with Aquinas, there was another 
growth, another “philosophy” based on mysticism, be- 
ginning in and centered on God, which rejected Aris- 
totle not through ignorance but with “conscious de- 
liberation” that derived from and was nurtured by the 
Franciscan spirit that found in every creature its true 
being and sole intelligibility in the Divine Being. To 
gauge Bonaventure’s distinctive doctrines as so many 
corruptions of Saint Thomas, to minimize, just as to 
exaggerate their dissimilarities, to reduce their non- 
agreement to details, not to fundamental principles, is 
a tribute to neither Doctor and is to miss the Seraphic 
Doctor’s place in the medieval scholastic picture. The 
self-sufficiency of human reason, the claims made for 
an autonomous philosophy, the Thomist preoccupation 
with the boundaries of faith and reason—all these were 
alien to the mind and crusading purpose of the Doctor 
whose start, approach and language are colored by the 
seraphic contemplation of the Godhead. On the other 
hand a summary offhand alignment of Bonaventure 
against Thomas is not necessarily to be assumed. They 
are two systems with their differing presupposita in 
building up a philosophical synthesis. 

While the first appearance of this masterly summa- 
tion of Bonaventure’s philosophy may have aroused 
misgivings as to the author’s intellectual sincerity and 
even his doctrinal depth in his earlier book on The 
Philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, a careful study 
of the present volume clears Gilson of any philosophi- 
cal tergiversation and reveals the impartial, judicious 
historian, occupied only with historical truth, putting the 
respective teachings of the renowned Doctors each in 
its own proper setting. There is no masking or fenc- 
ing in Gilson’s exposition. If by philosophy we mean 
pure reason, there is no Bonaventuran philosophy, and 
from that point of view it is but just to treat it as if 
it did not exist. And if there is question of a ration- 
alized synthesis of human experience that tackles the 
larger questions of God, the soul and the universe, and 
more specifically one that reaches the well springs of 
human conduct in man’s course towards his last end, 
adherents will be found to this truth from the Thomist 
school. And if the present reviewer mistakes not, a 
similar thesis finds its place in fundamental theology. 
If any corrective were advanced to Gilson’s exposition, 


it will be his use of mystic, without further distinction. 
Undoubtedly, he is right when, as the true historian, he 
studies the Bonaventuran system as a whole, its spirit, 
ruling ideas and cardinal theses. In this he follows the 
same method employed in The Spirit of Medieval Philos- 
ophy, devoting a chapter to the principal heads of Bona- 
venture’s teaching. As in all Gilson’s works there is one 
outstanding chapter of extraordinary worth; here it is 
that on The Spirit of Saint Bonaventure. It has been 
said, and with justice, that a similar work on Duns 
Scotus would aid in marking the boundaries of the two 
rival schools and the place of Aristotle in the works 
of these philosophers. 

When one has reviewed more than one of Gilson’s 
works of recent years, one is liable to find oneself in 
a predicament of “superlatives.” Let it be said here, and 
suffice for the interested, prospective purchaser, that 
the present work is a notable addition of primary im- 
portance in the history of medieval thought and Scholas- 
ticism. It is not a book for cursory, desultory, enter- 
taining reading, but for study and deep thought. Some 
of the labor the author has expended on it will have to 
be shared by the reader. But the opening longer chapter, 
The Man and the Period, will secure the interest and 
good will of the reader, in an entertaining and fruitful 
summary of the man, philosopher, ruler of his Order, 
as well as of the events in which he played his part. 
This chapter redounds as well to Bonaventure’s great- 
ness, and incidently his limitations, as to the good judg- 
ment and critical acumen of his French biographer and 
appraiser. The translation is worthy of the book. 

WiLtiaM J. BENN 


FROM HOPKINS, POET 
TO PATMORE, POET 


FURTHER LETTERS OF GERARD MANLEY HopkKINs. Edited 
by Claude Colleer Abbott. Oxford University Press. $6 
THE quality or the personality of Father Hopkins (what 
the Germans would call his Wesentlichkeit; what his 
fellow-Englishman, Charles Lamb, would have called his 
quiddity) has absorbed the contemporary generation of 
lovers of letters. Everybody reads him and everybody 
writes about him. The most trivial scraps of his intimate 
correspondence are being gathered up and exhibited to 
the gaze of a curious and un-Hopkins-like generation. 
Even atheists and Communists and Jews who love the 
ancient and fragrant art of words find themselves fas- 
cinated by this exquisite practitioner of floral language. 
As the Sainte Beuves of the Big Apple Belt would put 

it, Hopkins “had something.” 

This something which the Jesuit poet possessed was, 
however, not a new thing. Hopkins was that common 
combination to be found in Catholic history: the man 
of-letters and the saint rolled together. This is the ex- 
planation of Saint Augustine of Hippo, of Saint Ber 
nard of Clairvaux, of Saint Francis of Sales. 

As the present reviewer wrote in an essay entitled 
The Prose of Gerard Manley Hopkins, which was printed 
in a recent number of this Review, the glints of the gold 
of Catholic Contemplation shine out in Hopkins’ poems 
through miles of pseudo-technical rubble. 

The present volume is the third volume of his letters 
These same unforgettable glints appear through the 
rubble of trivialities which Professor Abbot has, to his 
own honor and our benefit, painstakingly unearthed I 
believe this volume of the “Letters” to be the most in- 
teresting of the three so far published. And by far the 
most interesting portion of the volume is the portion 
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devoted to the correspondence between Coventry Pat- 
more, Catholic poet, and Gerard Hopkins, Catholic poet. 
We are given here the letters both of Patmore and of 
Hopkins. 

You would naturally expect that two such men, soaked 
and steeped as they both were in that breathless search- 
ing for the skirts of the wings of the Spirit—which in 
a faint and adumbrated way all of us who are Catholics 
know—you would naturally expect that there would be 
here much discussion of the shady byways where are 
hidden the secrets of God’s House. And, surely enough, 
in the Patmore-Hopkins correspondence this is the case. 
In the previous two volumes of Hopkins letters, we got 
his correspondence with those two excellent British 
citizens, Robert Bridges and Richard Watson Dixon. 
Hopkins was a boyhood friend of both Bridges and 
Dixon; but this is all which existed between the two 
Anglicans and the Catholic poet. Therefore, you will 
find no reai intimacy in the letters exchanged between 
Hopkins and his boyhood friends; the standing topic dis- 
cussed in the previous two volumes is prosodic technique. 

But when the souls of Coventry Patmore and Gerard 
Hopkins met and touched, a fusion of fire occurred. 
Patmore was old enough to be Gerard’s father and the 
acquaintance lasted only five years, terminating with 
the younger poet’s untimely death. But it was enough to 
provoke in the correspondence such memorable passages 
as (from Hopkins to Patmore): 


—beautiful Evil is found, but it is Nature’s mon- 
strosity. .. . It is certain that in Nature outward 
beauty is the proof of inward beauty, outward 
good of inward good. Fineness, proportion, comes 
from a moulding force which succeeds in asserting 
itself over the resistance of cumbersome or re- 
straining matter; the bloom of health comes from 
the abundance of life. 


and Patmore writes to Hopkins: 


Your careful and subtle fault-finding is the great- 
est praise my poetry has ever received. It makes 
me almost inclined to begin to sing again, after 
I had thought I had given over... . Those intuitions 
of orthodox humanity which always seem to go 
hand-in-hand with orthodox theology—the “fe- 
male” side of Orthodoxy! Gaude Maria Virgo, 
cunctas haereses sola interemisti in wuniverso 
mundo. 


I cannot finish this review without registering my 
regret at the crudeness of Professor Abbott in record- 
ing his own moral objections to some of Hopkins’s ex- 
pressions of defined Catholic theological matters. Just 
as the English bards who wrote during the reign of King 
George IV received some hard handling by the Scotch 
reviewers of the era (vide Byron’s English Bards And 
Scotch Reviewers), just so this Catholic bard of the 
reign of good Queen Victoria has received some hard 
handling by sundry Protestant reviewers of the reigns 
of the Georges V and VI. Of these latter, Professor 
Abbott is one of the most unpardonable. Davin Gorpon 


MUCH WISDOM 
IN SMALL COMPASS 


MODERNISM IN LITERATURE. By the Very Rev. W. R. 
Inge, D.D, K.C.V.0. The English Association. Presi- 
dential Address, 1937. Oxford University Press. 75 
cents. 
THIS is a slender pamphlet in a paper cover; but it 
contains more wisdom on the subject of modern litera- 
ture than most volumes on the same subject. We recom- 
mend it to teachers, writers and everybody who is 
interested in English literature. It is serious and witty, 
sane and sprightly, with the cultured allusiveness and 
incisiveness for which the Dean is famous. When he 
happens to be on your side, he is an excellent companion. 
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In approaching his subject Dean Inge has some illumi- 
nating things to say about classicism and romanticism, 
those two prominent terms in literary history, so hard 
to define. He draws a distinction between modern writers 
and modernist writers. He has nothing but admiration 
for the English prose style which our best prose writers 
have achieved—“some of the best, as it happens, are 
Americans.” He has a trenchant way of ticking off the 
modernists. “If the matter were not so tragic, one might 
smile at the notion that the most deep-rooted racial 
habits—religion, private ownership, the family and 
patriotism—can be uprooted in one generation by a 
gang of revolutionaries.” 

He considers the revolt in literature, art and politics 
as more blatant and offensive than other revolts in the 
past against the ideas and canons of earlier generations; 
and thinks that it will be short-lived. “Noyes speaks of 
‘a hundred thousand rebels all chanting exact':; the same 
thing, a perennial song of hate against the things that 
are most excellent.’ I doubt if there are as many as a 
hundred thousand. It is a log-rolling business; they re- 
view each other’s books, and by sheer arrogance intimi- 
date both editors and readers.” He gives due praise to 
the great Victorian period. “This is the period against 
which every ass now lifts up his heel.” He does not like 
the performance of the rebels in poetry. “In literature 
I prefer the dead lion to the live dog, and the scraps 
of modernist poetry that have come my way seem to 
sound the depths of vulgarity, ugliness, and bad taste.” 

These few excerpts will perhaps give some notion of 
the interesting line of thought in Dean Inge’s address. 

JaMEs J. Daty, S.J. 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


I Swear By Apo.wio. A Lire or MepiIcaL ADVENTURE. By 
William E. Aughinbaugh. Farrar and Rinehart. $3 
THIS Virginia doctor in his odyssey around the globe 
fought leprosy in Cuba, the bubonic plague in India, 
cholera on shipboard, and faced spectacular death more 
than once in a fearless performance of his professional 
services. The book, replete with adventure, with a thrill- 
ing story for almost every page, is not just another doc- 
tor’s life. Unfortunately, the author, as a boy, got a 
distorted view of religion, and he determined “to have 
nothing to*do with religion in any organized form... . 
I suppose that I am more agnostic than atheist.” May 
his charity towards others win for him the precious 

grace of Faith! DaNIEL M. O’CoNNELL 


Our CHAMELEON ComraDEs. By Dan Gilbert. The 

Danielle Publishers, San Diego. 
I HAD a professor once who said: “We need a Juvenal 
in this country.” Dan Gilbert is candidate number one 
for our American Juvenal. Ideas we can fight, emotions 
can be controlled, but what can we do with brazen-faced 
inconsistency? Dan Gilbert has exposed our Chameleon 
Comrades, the Reds gone yellow, to an acid-bath of fight- 
ing language. He quotes chapter and verse, too, on 
Abraham-Lincoln-George-Washington Browder. “Refuta- 
tions” of Communism have often a dull bald coat. This 
is not a refutation, it is a virulent attack. Here is an 
arsenal for all who want to talk to Reds in their own 
language, straight from the soap-box but with this dif- 
ference: it calls, in a loud and harsh (to Reds) voice, 
attention to Browder’s seeming “sell-out” of the Revo- 
lution to humanitarianism and democracy, the latest and 
most insidious of John-Brown-Abraham-Lincoln-George- 
Washington Browder’s policies, and that this is dictated 
by a deadly terror and fear of the Fascist “big-stick.” 

Mr. Gilbert shouts, howls and screeches that anti-re- 
ligion Communists are fighting for freedom of religious 
belief, that though they call the American Constitution 
“unconstitutional” and deny rights to any other man, 























they are fighting for their rights and demanding that 
the police chase away strong-arm hecklers from their 
meetings. Browder wants the Communist Party legal- 
ized, puts up a spurious form of Sovietism, sprouts into 
a better-than-professional Fourth of July orator, and 
has “compromised every tenet of Marxism.” All of this 
is either a lie or a sell-out. And it is not a sell-out. 
Here is the gaun‘let, not flung but wiped all over 
Comrade Browder’s face. How will he take it—or will 
he iguore it? If he goes on with the show in his réle of 
Mahatma Gandhi, his Revolution is not merely post- 
poned, it is “raped.” If he comes out for violence again, 
it is the “big-stick.” It is a dilemma. Riding both horns 
must be uncomfortable. LEwIs DELMAGE 


THe New INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 1937. Edited by 

Frank H. Vizetelly. Funk and Wagnalls. $6.25 
IT is quite unnecessary to say that 1937 was an eventful 
and unrestful year. The Spanish Civil War grew in in- 
tensity; Japan all uninvited fell upon China; the Powers, 
both small and great, started on a new armaments race; 
Italy in a dudgeon left the League of Nations; and at 
home here in the United States ... but why go on? We 
read all these things in the daily papers; but it is the 
function of the 1937 International Year Book not only 
to record, but to interpret these events. 

And, generally speaking, this has been well done. The 
record of the Catholic Church for 1937 is extremely well 
done. The Necrology provides a comprehensive collec- 

‘yn of biographical facts; the sociological and political 
sections are a valuable fund of information—mostly. 

But the nullification of the first Marconi marriage 
(p. 434) was not a divorce; and although Catholics op- 
pose the Child Labor Amendment, it is hardly accurate 
to say that in the New York State Lower House a hostile 
majority was obtained only as a result of the “concerted 
opposition of the hierarchy of the Catholic Church.” Why 
hierarchy? 

The article on Germany says that a number of priests 
and monks were convicted in the so-called immorality 
trials. They were not. Some priests and many Brothers 
were put on trial, but the convictions obtained do not 
warrant so sweeping a generalization. Liberalism seems 
to have tinctured the article on Austria. What on earth 
may be this “Fascist-Clerical regime,” of which Chan- 
celor Schuschnigg is said to have established the su- 
premacy, after having eliminated his rivals for dic- 
tatorial power? Also what “privileged position” did the 
Catholic Church aim at in an Austria that was almost 
exclusively Catholic? 

Having said it before, these pages repeat that Gen- 
eral Franco precipitated no military revolt in 1936 
against a Leftist Government, unless you can call a 
Red rabble a government. Finally, what foundation is 
there for the positive assertion that he is contemplat- 
ing a totalitarian State on the Italian model? This sort 
of thing is Whiggery, not history. HENRY WATTS 


THE FaITH IN Practice. By the Rev. Philip Hughes. 
Longmans, Green and Co. $2 
FATHER HUGHES has compressed a great wealth of 
Catholic teaching in this work. He writes clearly and 
concisely; at times, perhaps, carrying this last good 
quality to extremes so that the lay reader may miss 
some of the power and beauty belonging to the subjects 
of which Father Hughes treats. Many of the chapters 
offer the laity an opportunity such as is not often found 
in English theological literature to become acquainted 
with these dogmas. Several parts of the book are dry 
reading due to the fact that the author is summarizing, 
in almost catalog form, matter which takes up whole 
treatises in theology. On the other hand in such chapters 
as those on Matrimony, Devotion, the Virtues, it is the 
very brevity as well as a certain satisfactory fulness 
which make the book very much worth reading. The 
reader will finish the book ambitious to learn more 
about his Faith and with a number of clear brief prin- 
ciples for leading a practical Catholic life. 
JOHN V. FLYNN 


THEATRE 








JAIL FOR SALE. It is an enchanting experience to ride 
over the hills in the moonlight to some romantic little 
theatre, skilfully made out of an old red barn, and to 
see there the “try-out” of a new play hopefully scheduled 
for New York. My latest—and last—jaunt of the kind 
this season was connected with the first performance of 
Jail For Sale put on by the Band Box Players at their 
tiny playhouse a mile from Suffield, Massachusetts, with 
Lucile La Verne in the star rdéle. 

Most play-goers will remember Lucile La Verne’s in- 
comparable work as the primitive mother of the young 
soldier in Sun Up, Lula Volmer’s beautiful play of the 
Southern mountains. It had a long run in New York a 
decade or so ago, followed by an equally successful run 
in London, and in both environments Lucile La Verne 
awoke after the openings to find herself famous. Before 
that she had been merely a good actress who was espe- 
cially successful in the réles of negro mammies. After 
that she was a figure to be reckoned with in the the- 
atrical world. 

In Jail For Sale she has a part that is obviously dear 
to her heart and in which she should be thoroughly at 
home when she has mastered it. As in Sun Up, she is the 
primitive type of woman—in this recent instance a wom- 
an sheriff in a far-western town, elected to fill out the 
unexpired term of her husband. She takes the office with 
two strong purposes: to make a success of the job and 
to avenge the murder of her husband, who was killed 
six months before the play opens in his efforts to capture 
a gang of bank robbers. 

Her idea of success in her job is to conduct a humane 
administration. She is kind-hearted, ignorant, though 
naturally highly intelligent, profane, sincere and abso- 
lutely implacable in her attitude toward her husband's 
undiscovered murderer. She will find him, and she will 
punish him; but she will give “a break” to every pris- 
oner in her jail. Incidentally, when her critics find fault 
with her leniency and threaten to impeach her, she 
keeps them at bay by threatening to sell the jail, which 
she owns. Her county is also behind with her salary, so 
she has a strong financial whip to crack. 

The killer of her husband is among her prisoners. She 
suspects him but cannot prove his guilt. She pits her 
wits against his, to trap him and make him confess. He 
is keen and clever and wily, and the rdéle is played sur- 
prisingly well by Gordon Peters. It is, in fact, one of the 
four réles well acted by a cast of nineteen persons. The 
other three are played by Miss La Verne, of course, by 
Martha Skeen, as a girl prisoner wrongly indicted as the 
accomplice of the gangsters, and by the author, Samuel 
J. Park, as Tucker, the prison guard. Mae, the girl pris- 
oner, is loved by the sheriff's handsome young son, who 
has not much to do but be loved by her, but does that 
very well. 

All three acts are played in the sheriff's office, in and 
out of which the prisoners wander at will, owing to her 
humane habit of leaving their cell doors open in hot 
weather. They cannot get out of the jail, but they can 
leave those stifling cells and meander through the build- 
ing. There is plenty of material for drama in all this, 
and some of it is used in several good scenes. But the 
play must be cut down by a third, and half a dozen un- 
necessary characters who clutter up the stage must be 
dropped. Also, the woman sheriff’s part must be cut 
severely. It is far too long and repetitious, incredible as 
this may seem to Miss La Verne. 

But the play has a good plot, considerable drama, and 
some amusing comedy. Cut, edited, and generally 
whipped into shape, it should make an excellent medium 
for Miss La Verne, who deserves another success in a 
congenial réle after much blundering miscasting by her 
managers. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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VALLEY OF THE GIANTS. This is a resuscitation, on 
a grand scale, of Peter B. Kyne’s early novel of the great 
outdoors, and its fine show of production virtuosity will 
make the superannuated plot lie more easily on the 
constant movie-goer’s imagination. The well-known 
rugged charm of northern California’s scenery is ex- 
ploited in rich color, adding a visual stimulus to the 
melodramatic proceedings in which a son of the forest 
outwits the usurping lumber barons from the effete 
East. With the aid of a gambling-house hussy, who later 
yields to the promptings of better nature, he prevents 
the vested interests from seizing, through legal loop- 
holes, land held from pioneer days. William Keighley 
has given the tale robust handling and attempts to dis- 
tract attention from the ravages of sophistication by 
such appeals to the sense of spectacle as the dynamiting 
of dams and railroad trestles. Wayne Morris, Claire 
Trevor, Frank McHugh, Alan Hale and Charles Bickford 
give appropriately forceful performances. If the family 
likes picturesque scenery, fireworks and diamonds in 
the rough, this is recommended entertainment. (Warner) 


AFFAIRS OF ANNABELLE. Hollywood continues to 
laugh at its own expense in this further satire on that 
phenomenon of the industry, the publicity genius. As 
usual, the plot runs heavily to local absurdities and 
depends for final judgment on the individual’s defini- 
tion of comedy. Director Ben Stoloff is to be credited 
with the film’s rapidity and some of its unevenness. A 
publicity agent with a passion for realism subjects the 
star in his charge to all the rigors of her fictional ad- 
ventures. When he has her jailed on a petty larceny 
charge, in preparation for a prison réle, she rebels and 
falls promptly into the hands of genuine bandits. She 
is rescued by the police in a hectic finish after a corps 
of latter-day Keystone Kops show the way. Jack Oakie 
rambles through the picture with expansive humor and 
makes the affair a bit brighter than it deserves to be, 
but it is hilarious enough in spots to amuse general 
audiences. (RKO) 


SPAWN OF THE NORTH. Alaska and piracy in the 
salmon fisheries form the lusty background of this 
rough-and-tumble thriller and again it is the produc- 
tion value which makes the picture notable. The plot 
is frankly dated and marred by an interpretation of 
ethics as wild as the violent action, weaving a homicide 
and suicide into the melodramatic solution. Boyhood 
friends are brought into conflict when law and order 
move into Ketchikan and director Henry Hathaway rings 
the changes in clarion style, aided by Henry Fonda, 
George Raft, Dorothy Lamour and John Barrymore. It 
is too bad that such forthright entertainment should be 
objectionable with so little necessity. (Paramount) 


PENROD’S DOUBLE TROUBLE. By this time, there is 
very little Tarkington left in these apocryphal adven- 
tures of Penrod and his twin brother, the latter a con- 
venient invention on the part of the studio to put both 
Mauch boys to work in the same film. The original 
author’s rollicking humor and fertility in thinking up 
situations which illuminate the juvenile mentality are 
missed to some degree and only partly made up by more 
spectacular adventures. Penrod, after a misunderstand- 
ing with his father, hides in a captive balloon and is 
carried off in it when it is suddenly released. His parents 
are deceived when a pair of rogues produce Penrod’s 
counterpart as the missing boy, but the youngster neatly 
exposes the plot and reunion follows. Billy and Bobby 
Mauch work hard at rather thin parts and the film 
will not evoke enthusiasm except among younger pa- 
trons. (Warner) THomMasS J. FiTzMorris 
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STUDIES of the alterations that occur in the meaning 
of words are always absorbing. The word imp at first 
had no sinister connotation. It meant a child. The word 
gossip, in the beginning, stood for a godfather or a god- 
mother. Today a godfather or a godmother would be 
insulted if called a gossip. The word barbarian connoted 
originally a foreigner. Imagine the resentment of a pol- 
ished foreigner today if he overheard his host directing 
41 servant: “Tell the barbarian dinner is ready.”. . . 
Language is in a state of constant flux, and hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of the words we employ every day 
will in the not too distant future signify something 
totally different from the meaning they carry in this 
year of Our Lord, 1938. In the case of some words the 
transformation proceeds so very slowly that several gen- 
erations may pass on without awareness of the change 
being effected under their noses. With other words, the 
process of change is speeded up. Such words may take 
on a completely new connotation in the life of one gen- 
eration. . . . While it is most interesting to observe the 
various stages through which words have passed until 
they reached their modern altered connotation it is still 
more diverting to glimpse the process of change begin- 
ning to work on words which we ourselves have been 
employing all our lives. Under our very eyes and ears, 
words most familiar to us are losing their former mean- 
ing. 


Consider, for example, the noun liberal. Everybody to- 
day, except the very young, can remember when the 
word liberal connoted tolerance, broadmindedness, a 
willingness to weigh evidence on all sides, a desire to 
attain to the truth. Gaze around the country now, and 
see the men and women who are today being called 
liberals. Just a little familiarity with the records of most 
of them will convince one that the word is taking on a 
totally new meaning. It is beginning to signify intoler- 
ance, narrowmindness, an unwillingness even to con- 
sider any evidence that goes against one’s preconceived 
views. The word liberal, strange to say, is gradually be- 
ginning to mean illiberal. As the change proceeds, prob- 
ably, the word illiberal will come to mean what liberal 
formerly meant. Consider also the word peace. Until 
very recently it signified complete absence of war. Dur- 
ing the last few years the Communists have been giving 
the word a new connotation. In the Communist vocabu- 
lary, the word peace means war against the enemies of 
Russia, but no war against Russia. As the Leftists ex- 
tend their influence, the word peace will very likely 
come to mean any war the Communists favor. . . . Con- 
sider the word democracy. This has always heretofore 
signified the rule of the people, but it is gradually losing 
this meaning. All over the United States we hear the 
Reds’ totalitarian government in Barcelona referred to 
as the Spanish Democracy. The brutal tyranny in Mos- 
cow is, more and more widely, being listed among the 
“democracies.” If the present trend continues, the word 
democracy will eventually signify brutal tyranny, and 
some other word will have to be found to designate rule 
of the people. . . . The newspapers of the future will be 
using these words in their changed meanings. How 
strange these papers would seem to us! “New York, 
Nov. 15, 2081. Geo. Z. Smith publicly branded H. T. 
Phlegmer as a liberal. Mr. Phlegmer announced his in- 
tention of suing Smith for criminal libel.”. . . “Washing- 
ton. Congressman Woller declared the country would 
never again be driven into peace. The last peace cost too 
many lives, the Congressman said.”. . . “Chicago. At a 
meeting of the League Against Peace a resolution was 
adopted expressing sympathy with the Russian people in 
their struggle against the democracy in Moscow.” 
THE PaRADER 








